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BABIES’ BRONCHITIS |) YOUR BIRTHRIGHT ty EALTH. | 


Whooping Codgh, Chest and kung Troubles. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. | 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It |’ 
is as natural to be well as to bo 
born. All pathological con- 
ditions, all diseases, and all 
terdencies to diseaso are 
the result of the trans- 
gression of physiologic 
end hygienic law. 
This is the science 
of health in a 
nutshell.’— 


Densmore. 


TUE GAUTREY TWINS. 


FAMOUS TWINS CURED. Fruit 


Mrs. Gautrey, 7 The Gas Works, Littlehampton, writes: “ My two babies, twins just one year old q 

have lutely been quite cured of a stubborn whogping cough by Vex Yano « Lightning Cough Cure, and they also had bronchitis a 

and were very sick and nnable to take mucff nourishment nary medicine did them no gost, and and I tried many 

advertignd remedies to no effect, but after the first three doees of vono'e't ‘3 pas Cough Cyre I néticed en improverncnt, 
and now they are quite cured, which I think is entircly due to your great rem 


- IS NATURE’S 
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’ - i - 
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Y } 
Larger sizes, 1/1} and 2/9 a bottle. Of all Chemists. of her laws. : ° " , 

j CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule, and see that it is marked 
ENO S LIGHTNING ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT. Without it you have the 
sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. r 
cou G H Cu F FE Prepared only by J. C. ENO Limited, 

. B ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S8.E. 


Wh you ore tircd of tukin, mysterious prescriptions and wea ge e 
TIRED MEN scorn g biecinie Belts, write to tne and 1'wit) send ps ‘4 hen writing to Advertisers 
st ow every man, young and cid, may be ckly an orouRb 

thows now SHRVOUSNESS. EXHAUSTICN, VARICOCE Please Mention 


BILITY from any cause whatever, WITHOUT STOMAC H MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY, aD Aveda of r) 
‘cares, Book sent sealed, poet free, for Two Stumps. Mention this paper. PEARSON $ WEEKLY 
A. J. LEIGH, 92 and 93 Great Russell St.. LONDON, W.C. Over 2Xvears’ successful results s 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words er part thereof. Every Adverties- 
ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed te the Advertisement Manager: 
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£1,605 has now been Awarded in Prizes. 
£200 WILL BE OFFERED NEXT WEEK. 


EARSON'S 
nate wrenese., YOVE EKLY. 
OUR LITTLE SHAFTS. 


By ROBIN HOOD. 


| 


RESULT OF No. 9. ALL ABOUT CHANCELETS. 


Acarn we havo pleasure in publishing another big prize In this contest, Changelete, you are provided with a 
list this week, and 208 readers each receive handsome money paragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
‘awards to enable them to make a good beginning to the and substitute five others in the same places, and thus give 
New Year. the sentence a different meaning: 

The standard of merit for Competition No. 9 was a very | _, Hereisan example which will make the matter perfectly 
high one indeed, and com itors are to be complimentedion clear to you. You might be given & sentence such as this: 
the CHANGELETS sent in. y attempts came very close to Be good, sweet matd, and let who will be clever. 

the winners; and had the senders only exércised a little | By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
more skill or originality, the big prizes might have been | new ones, we t the following sentence. The new words 
theirs. However, the Paid ks po Leto be helpful | are ined 3 

to them in future contests an ould enable them to secure 

perhaps the rincipal awards, if not consolation prizes. Be Kind, sweet girls, and it ihe men be voters, 

May we offer & word of advice to timorous competitors? Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 
By these we ar pmo and tecees® <eny of oan, which must be treated in this manner. The paragraph is : 
who are interes’ in NGELETS, but w lo not like to 
wend us their attempts because the don’t think their How doth the little busy bee improve each shining hour. 
efforts good enough. There isan old saying, “The man Any alteration in 9 word whatever will be regarded as a 
who hesitates is lost.” Don’t 
hesitate, but send us your 
Cuanczxersat once. In the 
eyes of the adjudicators they 
may appear much better 


A xEcTURE was recently delivered on “Romance in 
Banking.”’ The lecturer was not Mr. D. 8. Windell. 


Persra’s chief want, we learn, is capital. “A 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.’”? Good old 
Persia, buck up! 


— 


A conTEeMPorany heads its news about some spiritual 
frauds, “Spirits in Cellar.”? Just where one wou 
expect to find them. 


From an advertisement we learn that “there are 
two ways of doing business.” Of course, there are. 
One is doing, the other is being done. 


Trey call the small pig that is to take part in 
the Kennington pantomime “the Irving of the Bacon 
world.” He is certainly a clever “ Hamlet.” 


—_—— 


qgusT TO sHow You HOW IT'S DONE. 


Mr. Dawvxwater Bort, F.R.P.S., has been writing 
to the Press on the subject of spirit photographs. 
But what has a gentleman of his name to do with 
spirits? 

“Case of 10,000 Women” is the heading of a nows- 
paper paragraph. Who is the modern Solomon to 
whom it is addressed P 


CuanosieT! It was the 
game as the winner. 
share of the big prize might 
have been mine !” 

The original paragraph 
was: 


—— 


Wz are threatened, it seems, with a “boot war” 
with America. Let us hope our manufacturers_ will 
give their Yankee rivals a good leathering. It is 
just what American boots often want. 

TyEoLoGIcaL works and bricks, we learn, form part 
of the cargoes which Scottish fishermen are taking 
home from Yarmouth and Lowestoft after the sh 
season. The bricks are for use in the theologic 
discussions provoked by the books. 


—_—— 


Tue QUEEN tells us that no one can come into 
contact with a great and good man without nang 
the better for it.” Even when the great and g 
man, hurrying along with his head down, butts you 
under a motor-’bus? 


I pREAMT THAT I DWELT 
In MARBLE HALLS WITH 
VASSALS AND SERFS AT MY 
SIDE. 


The names and addresses 
of the winners, together 
with their attempts, are a3 
follows: 

First prize of £50: 

C. Pike, 19 Dickens 
Buildings. Russell 
Square, W.C. 

I peeamt THAT I wrestled IN MABBLE HALLS change. For example : bee changed into bees becomes 


wits Hackenschmidt—anpD nearly strangled MY wife. a new word. 


: . Lightly cross out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO 
Becond prize of £25: Samuel Wood. 37 Malone | your, NO FEWER—and write in ink carefully and 


P : How doth the litle ys. Dis Changelet: Why doth the little 
busy bee wmprove each shining | tered can ber por snowball each shining 
hour. 


become hai 


a 


Newsparer paragraphs are sometimes most ex- 


Avenue, Belfast. clearly abo h crossed. : . Chav} 
y above eac “out word the word you wish to | asperating. Thus, we read that, *h ffered to 
, I pBeAMT sei I bathed i mansiE baths substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the fight Tana a ties declined ra en away until 
WITH mae re soaps ms . & Tullideph space provided. the lamp-post accepted his challenge.” We'd give s 
Third prize of £10: Thomas Kerr, P lot to know what the lamp-post said. 
Road, Dundee. saad - RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. —— 
nat I sank rn water, awakening WITH ooo. ig, i ‘ : : 
ot F ra 2 a tay on neng 1 All attempte must be forwarded on the printed entry Says a German paper: “The aristocratic English! 


lady is the only member of her sex who can manage 
to give and attend receptions and parties, go to balls 
end bazaars, hunt, travel, accomplish a thousand 
duties—and yet be 8 good and devoted mother.” 


form below, or they will be isqualified. If more than 
Here are some other good Changelets sent in: one attempt is made, each must be written on a 


I dreamt that I dwelt in mavble halls with separate entry form. 
champagne and cigars—the shareholders outside. a, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 


I dreamt that I dwelt in Niagara Falls with sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and To her toy dog? 

the week's wash at my side. crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order a 

I dreamt that I dealt in marble statues with must be written in the space provided. Where one | | Tx Women’s Soctan anp Porrricat Union have 

vassals and serfs a special line. Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more | decided to open & subscription list to present Mra. 
I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls with La one attempt, the number of this Postal Order | Pankhurst with a necklace of amethysts, diamonds, 
hatstands and doormats—t# was uncomfortable f must be written on each entry form. and green agates. In the language of gems, amethyste 
I dreamt that I dealt in Norwich canarves with 8, The envelive containing the coupon or coupons must be | stand for “peace of mind and sobriety,’ diamonds 
sparrows and paint at my side. add to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, | for “repentance and innocence,” agates for “long 
I dreamt that I vamped in servants’ halls til Henrietta London, W.C., and must be marked | jife and health.” We sincerely hope that Mra. 
vassals and serfs smashed my banjo. Cuanoeters No. 12” in the top left-hand corner. Pankhurst may enjoy all these blessings. 

For List of Wincers of Consolation Prizes see Page til. 4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, __ 

of the Red Cover. January 7th. r 


Mr. Lroyp-Greorcs describes London as “the 
greatest. Welsh city in the Empire.” From the old 
and libellous ditty, we know that Taffy, besides being 
a Welshman, was something else. But we must say, 
we never believed him capable of mies iing Ponies 
without our knowing something about it. owever, 
this well-kept secret was bowad to leek out sooneR 
or later. 


Five Words Only to be Altered this Week. 


The adjudication of all attempts 
sent in will be carried out with the 
CHANGELETS, No. 12. | Postal Order No. »--.seeceereerrrerrrrn greatest possible care and considera- 


by the adjudicators, by whom 


originality of 3400 i be ewardod Accorpine to the Sxercn, “ Americans, both mem 


to the sender of the paragraph whi and women, are more equable, genial, and smooths 
is considered to be the graph ae tempered than Europeans, because they do not take 
and £10 to the sender of the third | life au qrand serieuz, but always see the humorous 

. best. The remaining £25 will | side of every situation, however untoward, in whick 
shining be divided in Consolation Prizes they happen to find themselves.’”? We certairly had 


=. a whose attempts come | 8 striking carne - Aree peed ernyer ea 
undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published eine joyous humour when Mr. Carpenter was isqualifi 
decision as final and legally binding. aie ere a ile ip pion at the Olympic Games. 

delivery of any attempt submitted. 


In the same connection we learn from another source 
Signed sanceusessansonsnescbontonsonmacessuenseneseesescuponmanesansnccmneaneseasnesegeeSSl©T0™" ge serio epg cos that, during the American foot ball season, which iq 


tion, and tel will be | just over, eighteen men were killed and 185 seriouely, 
—— The published decision is snpored Americans may not, as the SKETCH says 
foal, and competitors may only take life au grand serteur, but, apparently, they, 


enter on this understanding. manage to take it pretty effectively. 


Address seceeescesconocescons copoosooonesccason ewe coeemeces7eee" ecccecceccccces covcccooscocooes es 


or 


ee 
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No More Prayers for Hie. ~ 
I am alwsys sorry when I cannot = wl one 


these anecdotes, but I think most readers e 
that sometimes it is not advisable Here is a case iD 


Two policemen swore, on osth, that 
timed him over & 
going at the rate of twenty-five miles am hour. 
The motorist was _eertain, on oath, that 
ho wasn’t exceeding eighteen. However, he was fined 
three guineas and costs, largely, perhaps, , because 
he had other records inst him. : 
As it » he to dine that t with 
one of the magistrates, who had fined him. came 
to the dinner all right, but, sitting down to table, 
startled the company by turning to the J.P., and 


8a; : 

rh eat your dinner because your dinners are 
worth cha But I’m not going to prey for you 
any more. Every Sunday morning, when I to 
church, { pray for you to administer justice. ell, 
in future, ’m going to strike that part of the 
Litany out of my Prayer-book. It’s waste of time 
praying for you.” 


Queen Victoria and a Presentation. 


SurEzy, one of the most incongruous remarks ever 
addressed to Royalty was that which reached the 
astonished eara of Queen Victoria. On a certain 
occasion it had been decided that a bouquet should 
be presented to her Majesty. Unhap) ily, after pro- 
the organisers of the function 
uld be handed by a little 
the proud age of four, a 
moment at which the quality of enfané-terrible-ness 


of existence. 
the greatest care, 
had tmome 80 im: 
second nature. 


shape of then she gave a bewi 
ourtsy, the flowers to the Queen, with 
the gentle admonition, “Say ‘te.’” 


“ta” history does not 
found a 


The Queen, the Primate, and Bishop 
:Temple. 


Tan character of the Primate is etched by Mr. 
A. @. Gardiner, in his “Prophets, Priests and 
Kings,” in the story of how Dr. Davidson presented 
. le to Queen Victoria on his appointment 
to the See of London. 

“Your Majesty,” said Dr. Davidson, “will remem- 
ber that Dr. Temple has had the honour of being 
presented to your Majesty before.” 

“No,” said the Queen, “I don’t remember having 
Dr. Temple before.” ; 

Lg ag A agra Dr. Davidson, 
ly, “remembers his 4 being presented on 
i Lacon as Bishop of Exeter.” 

“No,” repeated the Qu “I don’t remember.’’ 
hop again, “your Majesty 

Dr. Temple could stand no more. . 

“What's the use,” he broke in, in his harsh, 
West-country accent, “of wanting Her Majesty to 
say she remembers me when she eays she forgets?” 

. Gardiner rounds off this story with another. 

The two were seated at dinner on either 
side of the 3 

“And you were appointed to Exeter in 1867?” 
said the Queen to Temple. 

“How wonderful that your Majesty 6 mind should 

details !” Davidson 


vetain such ; , 
jut er at all,’”’ growled Temple. “I’ve 


The Ten-Word Speech. 


Hubby wae at 


TE A A TO 


measured- furlong, and found him. 


a loss for a suitable New Year’e gift for his wi 


of 


upon the that be would @éiiver at 
0 ets ee ee nie sok: 


prefacing his remarks with the word “Gentlemen.” 
That made 


ten. - 
1 ees Teter tae ett ho chet 


Richard Mansfield’s Early Struggles. 


Soms amusin stories ef the early struggles of 
Richard Mansfidid, the well-known actor, ave given 
i Mr. Wilstach, in Scmranz’s 


was to go off the stage. 

ah pee oni that hey could not Pay 
muc! one li they couldn’ a super Ww. 
could SS Gee a Mansfteld’s 
he was better 


oar he warned the manager that he would not 
be able to give satisfaction. 

Once he got on the stage, he bade fair never to 
leave it. n he was assured that there was no 
letter, he oe @ comic scene of anger, resent- 
ment, and bluster which sent the audience into 
paroxysms of laughter. ; 

He delivered a tirade on every one in sight. His 
brother, who was a member of Parliament would 
look into the special delivery department, his wife’s 
cousin was a peer, and the House of Lords would 
pass ® measure abolishing the whole post-office 
system. Every other sentence was punctuated with, 
“T am surprised.” 

The stage-manager shouted to him to come off, and 
threw himself into a sweat, threatening violence, but 
Mansfield finished his part as he had written it. That 
night he was discharged. 

at nothing else he ever did equalled his recital 
of his experience the night he condescended to the 
plebeian réle of a waiter, and wore an apron. His 
whole “business” was to draw a cork, but -he took 
pains to drive that cork home before coming on the 


m his cue came to draw the cork, he tugged 
and tugged in vain. His face grew scarlet, and 
= ped from his forehead. 

n the bottle to another waiter, who 
with eH his , Withows badging the cork. 
a deaf ear to the voices in the 


insignificant it gave 
after those Titanic efforte again brou eee She 


House. 
Hig hid meant his dismissal, as usual. 


Rough on the Dutch. 
Tae Mintetrn For Epvucarion, attending » ship- 
, went back to the da 


ever heard. 

. “The schooner was beating up a channel of the 
Thames, and ahead of her was a Dutch galfleon. The 
Dutch vessel got a good slant of wind, which carried 
her round the corner, and way up the reach, and left 
the schooner beatin leeward : 


4 to . 
ish ski turned to the mate, and 
exclaimed: ‘ Well, if doesn’t beat ting. 
ere’s the preg helping a blooming Dutchman 
preference to His own countrymen.’” 


Hi 
in 
The Landlady and the Whisky. 


~J. Bantorw the Philadelphia cricketer, 
; the manner and customs of the English 
In , it seems, the dy 

one frightfully. friend told how he once 

his landlady. She came to him with his 


case. 

- all gone, sir,” she said. “Shafi I 

you another bottler? is 
Yea, I wish you would,” said he, “it’s your turn.” 


Arctic Fare. 

Sr Leororp McCumrrocx, the Arctic explorer, who 
died recently, was once giving an account of his 
experiences Amid tho ico Selds of the North. 

‘We certainly would have travelled much farther,” 
he i had not our dogs given out at a 


moment.’’ 
“But,” exclaimed o lady, who had been listening 
“TI thought that jthe Eskimo dogs were 
creatures.” 


Sir Leopold’s face wore ® whimsically gloomy ex- 


fe. He ended 
subscription to PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


—a grapnel at the end of a long rope. 
a negro had died in ‘eueat the 
plantation. The funeral was to take 
A dozen friénds of the dead 
the soft summer night before the hut 
ghost stories. 
ine een — erage , they heard 
noises—a flapping as of great w menac- 
And they sew dimly a formless black 


fe 

: 

eS 
4 


2 
8 
5 
i 


ran. This one man, as he cowered 
the il] luck to be seized by the 


grapnel iy Age @ great pace. whirled him 
up four or five feet in the alr, ond § jerked him along 
ft Riheee les oe oe ee 


“Oh, massa, massa,” elled, squirming and kick- 
ing in’ that flight. “I’se not de one! Vse 
not de cawpee | ick’s im de house, dah! In de 
house, dah! 


Interesting Information. 

“We can, learn from all mon, even from the 
humblest,”’ said a well-known detective, at a police 
banquet. “Turn a deaf ean to no man. The 
lowliest tramp may have information of incredible 
interest for you. : 

“I well remember,” continued the detective, “a 
walk I once took. As I strode along, proud and 
happy, @ rose in my botton-hole, and a gold-headed 
cane in my hand, a drunken man had the impudence 
to stop me. 

“¢ Ain’t you Mr. A.?’ he said. 

“Yes, gaid I. ‘What of it?’ ~ 

“(Mr. A., the detective?’ he hiccoughed. : 

“¢Yes, yes. Who are you?’ I asked impatiently. 

“(Mr, A.,’ said the untidy wretch, as he laid his 
hand on my shoulder, to keep hi f from falling, 
‘T’]l tell you who I am, Mr. A. T’m—hio—the hus- 
band of your washerwoman.’ 

“« Well, what of that?’ said I. 

“My scorn brought a sneer to the man’s lips, and 
hea don’t know everything, Mr. A.’ 

ou see, you don’t know eve i . 
diWhat dost I know?’ 1 demanded.” 

“<Well,’ said he, ‘you don’t know that—hic—I’m 
wearin’ one of your new white shirts.’” : 


Scottish Humour. 


Ir 90 per cent. of contemporary ish humour 
wan enticipated, a his Seam oak, OY Jest Book 
of Joe Miller, the origin of a deal of the fun 
that poses as being quite fresh in Scotland y, 

be found in Ramsay. -His 


may probably Dean 

“Reminiscences of Scottish Life” are not only witty 
in themselves, but they have been tho cause of wit 
in thousands of imitators and a: 

A good deal of modern Scottish our bears upon 
aloohol, as 8 — deal of English humour does, too, 
though Phil May was the ef the artists of 
Puncn, who was privileged to make fun of the fail- 
inga of his fellow-men in this — Deaa Ramsa: 
has a generous allowance of jokes associated wit 
drinking. Here are two of them: 

A party had met’ at o farmer’s house not far 
from Arbroath, to celebrate the reconciliation of two 


irl : 
© How many bottles o’ whisky have they used, 


The lass, who had not to pay for the whisky, aut 
had been obliged to go to the well to fetch the water 
for the teddy, eoolly answered: 

“TI dinna ken, mem; but they’ve drucken sax gang 
o” water.” 


rsed, 
Fook over the stairs, 


A prunxen carter came into a of 
Greenock train, and sat opposite a clergyman, 
was reading his paper. ising the profession 
of his vis-a-vis, the carter, in a little whi leaned fer- 
ward, and in @ maudlin way remarked. “I don’t 
believe there’s ony Heaven.” : 
The i 


= no 
“Do ye hear me?” persisted the carter; “I don’é 
believe there’s ony Heaven.” 

Still the clergyman remained silent behind his 
newspaper. 
said, “I tell ye to your face, and you’re a minister, 
that I don’t believe there’s ony Heaven.” 

“Very well,” said the clergyman, “if you do not 
believe there is a Heaven, go elsewhere—but please 


go quietly !” 


hie difficulties with an annual 


\ 
The carter, shouting his confession this time loudly, 


; 


pa 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. shoua get an angel with all here, madam, but I have been offered @ place with betleg 


the domestio virtues for fourteen 
pounds a year. I fear lest this 


reassure ape 


“Nonsense, Tom. She's an 


wages. 
“Tt sixteen pounds would make it worth your while, 


ie Mire, Maples has offered me twenty-four, madam.” 

Mrs. Traverse burst into tears. Between her sobs 
said: “Well, we can’t give you that, Margaret, but we 
shall be eo sorry to lose you. I don’t know how you cam 


A Splendid Story of a Servant and treated—I make quite a friend have the heart to leave the baby, when he’s getting so 


a Designing Nei ’ of her.” 
gning Neighbour “— she —— the om 
Ts. aples watched C) 
By VERNON RALSTON. —Travers’_monage with envious 
eyes. She saw that Mrs. 


“I'm very sorry, madam; but will you excuse me if I 
say that you are a little upset and unfit to do anything this 
morning? If you will go upstairs and lie down I can 
manage everything.” 

Mrs. Travers did as ehe was advised. The treasure was 


Mas. Tea- | Travers had now ample leisure. An acute housewife |. 
vuns was| herself, she soon perceived that the new servant in the kindness and Lagi gee pag itself that dey, but every 
waiting at kindly thing she did only increased her mistress’s sorrow 


at losing her. If she had been going anywhere else Mrs. 
Travers could have borne it, but that that wealthy eneak, 
Mrs. Maples, should steal her paragon was unendurable. 

However, in time she mastered her grief and devoted 
most of her leisure to interviewing the incompetents who 
desired to succeed the incomparable. At last the fatal day 
came. The baby burst into floods of tears when he saw 
Margaret leaving. Mre. Travers created quite a sensation 
in Accacia Road by actually kissing her outgoing servant 
at the gate. 

Several maiden ladies who observed this curious action 
went straight away and told their servants that Mrs. 
Travers must be mad. or intoxicated, as she had actually 
kissed her servant. 

“You've been a good, kind girl, Margaret. Now, 
remember that there 1s always one place open for you.” 

Later in the day the new servant came, and with @ 
desire to prove her industry instantly worked great havoo 
amongst the kitchen conker 

On the evening of the following day Mrs. Travers med 
her husband at the gate, and cried: “ What do you think 
baby’s got?” 

“Chicken-pox,” hazarded Mr. Travers. 

“Nonsense! I mean in the way of a present? Come im 
and I'll show it you.” 

She drew him into the house, and showed him the baby 
paying with an elaborate toy horse some sizes larger than 

imeel f. 


“ Whoever sent him that? It must have cost thirty 
shillings if it cost a penny. Was it Uncle Bleir?” 

“No; look here!” 

Mr. Travers glanced at a scrap of paper, on which wae 
written: “ Baby—with love from Margaret.” 

“She must have spent more than her month’s wages on 
that,” said Mrs. Travers. “T told her that I didn’t intend 
to speak to her while she was at the Grange, because I 
did not want anyone to suspect me of being so mean as to 
try and entice a servant away. But I y must thank 
her for this, and tell her that she had no business to waste 
her hard-earned money on our child.” 

“She is a good sort, that girl,” said Mr. Travers. 
“ What's the new one like, dear?” 

“Don’t ask me, Tom; { can’t bear it!” 

As the Travers sat at breakfast the next morning the 
new servant put her head in at the door and remarked 
casually, “There's a man at the front wants to see 
master.” Then, flattering herself that she had conveyed 
the message in a strictly proper way, the damsel banged 
the door and returned to the kitchen. 

Mr. Travers went out, and found a stalwart, military- 
looking man waiting. 

“Excuse me disturbing you at your breakfast, sir,” he 
said, “ but I wanted to know if you could tell mé anythi 
about a girl named Margaret Brown, who has just lef 
your employment. I might say I’m a detective officer.” 

“ Surely she’s done no ing !’’ exclaimed Mr. Travers. 

“Oh, nothing particular, said the detective sarcastic- 
ally, “unless you call the running off with three thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds and jewellery anything! That 
girl’s fairly skinned the Grange yonder and got away. 
don’t know what made *em take a girl they knew nothing 


peignbounie fe was a remarkably competent girl. 
er neat figure and charming looks. Then, 
when she heard the girl talking to the baby or her 
mistress she recognised that she had an exceedingly 


the garden-gate of the little suburban villa for her 
husband to return from business, She nearl danced with 
jence. ‘ Why is his train always late, * ehe thought, 
‘ing I must tell him!” 
‘At last she saw a stalwart figure turning the corner. 
There was a wave of an umbrella, and then Mr. Travers 
held up & rush bag for her to see. 

3 very kind of him,” thought Mrs. Travers, “but I 
wish Tom would not be quite so demonstrative when he 


brings something home for tea. All the neighbours must No sooner had Mrs. Maples got eae than she pro- 
‘ETE e wai 


ceeded to put it into execution. ted till the 

coveted Margaret was hanging out clothes in the garden, 

and then went down and spoke to her over the hedge. 
“You seem to have a great deal to do,” said Mrs. 


Maples graciously. 
“Yes, madam,” replied the polite Margaret. 
“Don’t you find 3 general servant's work rather too 
much for you?” asked the thoughtful lady. 
“Tt is rather heavy, madam,” answered the girl 


servant at last—such @ nice, refined girl. . 

« Another paragon? " said Mr. Travers, handing the 
rush bag over to his wife. ‘Well, I hope she won't be 
like the last, who wouldn’t get up before eight in the 


morning, or like that irl Mary, who blackleaded m:; discreetly. 
. - J att aca’ think yon look able to stand it. I do 60 
s 


dislike to see git over-worked. Unless people have 
roper incomes and can provide a sufficient staff, the law 
t to stop them from having servants.” 

* Yes, am.” 

“ Have you arranged to stay at that house for long? ” 
It was wonderful what contempt Mre Maples contrived 
to pat into the two simple words “‘ that house.” 

“T agreed to come a month on trial, madam.” 

“ So in a week you will be at liberty if you wish it!” 

“Yes, madam.” 

A triumphant look appeared on Mrs. Maples’ face. “I 
need a housemaid-wai ”° she said. “If you will 
come to me next week, I will give you £24 a year, and 
you will have less than half this work to do. Would 
you like the place? ”’ 

“JT ghould, madam; but I don’t like to leave Mrs. 
Travers.” 

“Te she is paying you £24 a year well and good. If 
she is not, in your own interests you ought to accept my 


“JT quite see that, madam.” 

“ Well, may I expect you in a week's time? ”* 

«A week to-day, madam, thank you.” 

Mrs. Maples sailed away in triumph. Not pat. had she 
secured an ideal servant, but ahe had put a spoke i 
wheel of the audacious persons who dared to inhabit a 
house that overlooked her grounds. She thought with 
ae satisfaction how trying it would be for Mrs. Travers 

see her'treasure in a house only a few yards distant. 

r, Travers found his wife in quite a melancholy mood 
tha’ evening. ‘ 

“ What!" he exclaimed. “ Don’t tell me that you have 
found the treasure out in anything!” 

“No, Tom, I almost wish Thad. But that nasty, spiteful, 
disagreeable old creature at the mene had quite along talk 
with Margaret over the hedge to-day. argaret hasn’ 
said anything to me yet, but I’m absolutely certain that 
covetous old woman has offered her higher wages to go 
there. I know Margaret had something on her mind to- 
night; it’e the first time that she forgot to kiss the baby 
when he went to bed.” 

“A clear case of Naboth’s vineyard,” said Mr. Travers. 
“ Well, if a couple of pounde a year more wages will 
content Margaret, offer it her. She's worth a lot more, 
but we simply can’t afford to pay it her.” 

“There ought to be a law against enticing away your 
neighbours’ servants,” said Mrs. Travers indignant Y. 

“Well the girl’s a nice alge and I don't like to 
eae in her light; but I wi she were going anywhere 
else.”’ 

“ Really, Tom, I shan’t be able to bear seeing her in 
that house. We shall have to move. It will mortify 
me more than I can tell you to see that Mrs. Maples 
bristling with pride over the servant of mine she’s 
stolen. I've been s0 py since Margaret was here, and 


“Qh, no, this is quite a different type. Such a lady- 
like girl, with ightful_ manners. She'd ndid 
references, too, and she declares that she loves children. 
'm gure the baby will take to her. It will be so nice 
to have her with him because children so soon pick an 
accent “> and she talks in such a refined way.” 

“Well, how much does she want?” said Mr. Travers 
with a touch of uneasiness. : 

“ Listen, Tom, she'll do all the washing and the iron- 
ing, she only wants one night out a week, and she asked 
me for fourteen poet a year.” 

“ Why, we paid that last noodle sixteen ! "* 

“Yes. When I first saw her I thought she would ask 
twenty at least, and I knew we could not afford that. 
Anyhow, she’s coming for @ month on trial. There was 
only one thing about her I did not care for; her hands 
were so white—in fact, even whiter than mine. She 
saw me looking at them and asked if I objected to her 
doing the housework in gloves, as she liked to keep her 
hands nice.” 

“T¢ she'll only come and do it, she can wear what she 
likes. I’m tired. of you being nurse and maid-of-all-work 
and ev ing else. 

“Oh, ‘Tom, you don’t know how I’ve suffered cy 
this last month. You know that big house at the bac 
where that insufferable old lady, rs. es, — 


didn’t like these houses being built so that they over- 
looked their garden, but that’s no reason why she should 


by what's she been doing? 

ae , whenever I've gone out in the garden to shake 
the mats or hang out the clothes she’s been eine = that 
great big window of hers, all dressed up in 

with hundreds of pounds’ worth of jewellery on her. 
When she saw me come out, she just laid aside her 


d 
impertinent, supercilious air. I know that she _ four 
servants and 2 page-boy, butsthat is no reason why she 


“You can’t help taking notice of her. Now this morn- 
ing the baby was out in the garden in his pram and he 
just cried. Now you know baby never cries in a disagree- 
able way. Mrs. Maples waited till she saw my eyes were 
on her window and then got up and shut it violently as 
if the baby’s crying was quite unbearable.” 
“Well, don’t you give your disagreeable neighbour the 
satisfaction of knowing that she’s annoyed you. Ignore 
her absolutely—that’s the way to aggravate her. By the 
way, when is your treasuré coming. . 
“At mid-day to-morrow. I do hope she won't dis- 
appoint me. I really couldn't bear it.” : 
hen Mr. Travers returned from business the following 
evening he found his wifo in a Se state. ‘‘ She's 
come, Tom. Oh, she is a nice girl. The baby held out 
his arms to her at once. And e's £0 compalent ehe’s 
only been in the house six, hours and already it looks a 
different place. I was ing to cook your tea myself, 
but she volunteered to take ay 
her for a moment, and I could see that she knows far 
more about cookery than I do. Just look at her 
hig she brings your tea in, ‘and tell me what you think 
oO! Pr.” é 
Mr. Travers glanced up as the new servant came into 
the room with a respectful “Good evening, sir.” ; 
“ Looks all right,” he said to his wife as he eat at his 
tea; “in fact, she’s confoundedly me I dare say 
that’s why she couldn’t find a place. 0 
have had ; So in the house. Now don’t you become jealous 
of—what’s her name?” . 
“Margaret. I do 90 hope that she'll decide to stay 
after her trial month.” 
Each day Mrs. Travers’ praise of the new servant grew 
louder and louder. Either jt was her kindness to the 
baby, or the thorough way she cleaned, or her economical 
ways in the kitchen. 
t last her husband groaned aloud and said: “‘ Please 
tell me some of her faults. It isn’t natural that we 


and for her sake 


house.” 

“Sq do I,” said the detective dolefully; “it'd have 
saved me an awkward job.” 

Mr. Travers returned to the breakfast table. 

“ By the way,” he said to his wife, “do you remember 
the story of Naboth’s vineyard?” 

“ Of course, Tom.” 

“Tt didn’t bring much luck to the gentleman who got 
hold of it, did it?” 

“Tom, don’t talk so lightly about Scriptural things 
before baby.” 

“Well, what do you think has happened to the lady 
who coveted your servant?” 
ices Margaret hasn't given her notice already, has she, 

‘om ? 

“No; she left without that formality, and g detective 
says that she’s taken all Mrs. Maples’ jewellery with her. 
He’s {ost been asking me what I knew about her.” 

“Oh, Tom, what a wicked, designing girl she must have 
been!" cried his wife—adding rathér inconsistently 
“ And if you've given the police the least hint which will 
help them to catch her Tl never forgive you, Tom.” 

‘ut nothing more was ever heard of Mrs. Maples’ jewels 
or the perfect treasure. 


hand for a general servant. Her letter ran : 


“My dear George,—I shall never doubt your judgment 
or my own powers of fascination again. I go to the 


late me on my promotion from being a humble general. 
Mrs. Maples found me irresistible. I might leave this 


—_ 5 

Rorver: “Anything in your stocking Christmas 
morning?” 

Buffer: “Not till I dressed!” 

——» f§ = 

“Aw artist,’ said the man with pointed whiskers, 
“must not think about money.” 

“T guppose not,” answered Mr Tompkins. “Every 
despairingly. time I buy a picture the artist wants enough to 

“T am sorry to say that T shall not be able to stay k him from thinking about money fur the rest, 
after my month is over. I have been most comfortable of his life.’ 


her. You will be glad to hear that I give great satis- 

faction and am pronounced & domestic treasure. Will 

write later about arrangements.—Yours ever, 
‘« MarGaRgT.” 

The next morning the treasure approached Mrs. Travers 

with a rather grave face. “T should like to speak to you 


for a moment, madam.” 
“ Well, what is it, Margaret?" said Mrs. Travers 


The dullard always Keeps in the background. SCOUT readers are ever to the fore, 


—-—— 


[Messrs, Zadkiel, Old Moore, 


their laurels, For we have been 
50 fortunate as to induct some 
well-known people to play the part of seer for 1909. Here 
are the results.] 


Mr. W. PETT RIDGE 
** pulls our leg” in amusing fashion. 

Tue only thing I feel certain about in regard to 
1909 is that the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly will then 
be sending me courteous letters containing inquiries, 
to a I shall return evasive answers, like 

nt. 

And I hope he will receive them with the same 

good temper he has always shown. 


Mr. WILL CROOKS, M.P., 
takes quite a roseate view of things. 

Next year certain, if I live, I shall be fifty-seven. 
We shall get a revival in trade, and an agitation 
in favour of land for the people—the real remedy 
for lack of employment. 


Mr. CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
the distinguished novelist, who was for twelve years 

Dispenser and P| pher at the County Asylum, 

Rainhill, thinks women will get the vote. 

Prornecies? With regard to public affairs, I’m 
pretty cocksure: 

That, in spite of the reactionary methods of the 
more militant Suffragists, women will very properly 
got votes. Not because men have got votes, but 

ause women ought to have them. 

I foresee : 

That all intelligent people will recognise that the 
late Francis Thompson was our greatest t since 
Browning, and that, in review of the publications of 
1908, “David Brand,”? by Morley Roberts, will be 
seen to be the best novel of that year. 

About personal affairs, I venture to predict: 

That I shall publish two novels in 1909, and that 
a nearly as many people as I should like will buy 

em. 


Mr. WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
waxes sarcastic. 

Tue conjunction of Mars and Venus in the third 
month of the year will bring about great changes 
in Parliament. 

A woman will replace the Prime Minister, and no 
male will, be allowed inthe precincts of the House 
of Commons. 

In June we may expect much finc weather—when 
it is not wet. 

a etd will be an exciting month for England, for 
the Kaiser will again be interviewed, while there is 
every likelihood of Abdul Hamid replacing General 
Booth as head of the Salvation Army. 

Novelists will bo particularly busy in September— 
so will insect life at Margate. 

Those born in January should be very careful in 
October to see that their income-tax is paid. 

In November the female Parliament will pass a 
Bill whereby free whisky is distributed to un- 
employed of London. 

December will see the introduction of the Free 
Funerals Bill, to deal with the depopulation of 
congested districts. 

There will be a New Year on the seventh day after 
Christmas. 


Colonel HENRY MAPLESON, V.D. 
Startling, indeed, is the following forecast from the eminent 

i io, Yet who would say that it is altogether wide 

of the mark ? 

I prorussy that in 1909 the German people, in- 
censed by fresh indiscretions of the Emperor 
Wilhelm, will demand a new Constitution, whic the 
Emperor will refuse to grant, and that in a fit of 
ssateeed the Emperor will take some extreme 
measure. 

Mr. S. F, CODY, 
well-known for his man-lifting kites, and particularly for the 
inent part he is ying in connection with our war 

Soro and airships, prophesies aerially. 

rd to aerial navigation, I have no doubt 
ant great. progress will be ede in that direction. 
1 further prophesy that a serious attempt will be 
in the London to Manchester £10,000 


ae and, possibly, over half the distance will be covered 
a single 


flight. But the most successful attempt 
will be made by a foreigner. 


Be who hesitates is lost. 


By some well-known People. 


- PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


That an Englishman will 
seave the ground in an 
English-made machine before 
the last snowstorm: of the 
present winter. 

That the new Aeroplane 
Club will accomplish little 
during their first year of 
organisation. 


That I hope to beat my man-lifting kite record 


Sepharial & Co., must look to | for altitude (which stands now at 2,600 feet), and 


that I will be able to stop my engines at that height 
and glide to earth. 

But I may as well tell you that my wishes are not 
always accomplished. Still, at the present time, I 
hold the best record in Great Britain. 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT, 
who first won popularity by his clever stories of life in the 
Potteries, talks of a revolution. 

Arter being humble in the early part of the year, 
the proprietors of private hotels in the neighbour- 
hood of Shepherd’s Bush will resume their insolent® 
and expensiveness about the month of June. 

About the same time there will be a tremendous 
outcry against the results of the new railway 
combines. 

In August these railway combines will appease 
the governing classes by the usual excellent services 
unimpaired for the “twelfth.’? The outcry will then 
die down. 

In April or May the enormous and general subter- 
ranean disgust and resentment at the recent in- 
famous methods of the income-tax authorities will 
flash out into a revolution—I hope. 


Miss WINIFRED _e (Mre. Theodore 
ory). 
author of “‘ Ezra the Mormon,” and other. highly popular 
tales, hopes for reforms. 

I wavs a strong premonition that my novel, 
“Christian Murderers,’”’ will strike home so forcibly 
to the hearts of Christian Science parents that they 
will modify their tactics where the lives of children 
are concerned. 

I see my child heroine, Elaine, speaking for the 
martyred children of England, in danger of being 
slain by Christian Science. 

I prophesy that her story will create a reign of 
rationalism among people who at present might easily 
sacrifice their nearest and dearest on the altar of 
a faith, noble and pure of purpose, but appallingly 
dangerous to the child in the throes of severe illness. 


Sir THOMAS BARCLAY, LL.D., 
the eminent international lawyer, and a great advocate of 
international arbitration, predicis a big war. 

Att I can say about coming evente is, that one 
of the greatest wars the world has yet seen is coming 
within sight, thanks to the ignorance in the Near 
East of those who write about it. . 

You know what my object hitherto has been, and 
you can guess from my being here that I remain 
true to it. 

[Sir Thomas Barclay writes from Budapest at a 
moment when the air is full of portente of war 
between Austria and Turkey.—Ep., P.W.] 


“Do you know anything about flirting?” 
“No,” he replied sadly. “I thought I did, but 
when I tried it the girl married me.” 


oe 
Oattrn: “What’s your name, little girl?” 
Little Girl: “Dorothy.” 
Caller: “But. what’s r last name?” 
Little Girl: “I don’t know what it will be; I’m 
not married yet.’’ 


Mr. Green: “Do you know what I felt during the 
wedding ceremony to-day?” 

Miss Sharp: “No; what was it?” 

Mr. Green: “Well, I felt profoundly thankful 
that I was not the brid A 

Miss Sharp: “Very likely the bride felt like that, 
too.” 
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Some Interesting Features of Our Coldest Month, 


Frow a legislative point of view, January is one 
of the most important months of the year, for many 
Acts of Parliament have come into operation upon 
its first day. 

This year the lst will be a red-letter day for our 
Old Age Pensioners, but January’s laws have not 
always been of so pleasing a character as the one 
under which they will benefit. To mention only one 
instance, the union of Great Britain with Ireland, 
which caused more discontent and strife than any 
Act passed by the British Government, came into 
force on January Ist, 1801. 

On the other hand, January has always been a 
favourite month for the inauguration of postal im- 
provements. It was on January Ist, 1840, that 
penny postage was introduced; on the same day of 
the month, in 1878, the minimum fee payable on 
registered letters was reduced to twopence, and in 
January, 1895, the free re-direction of-letters was 

anted. . 
eT. turn to ancient customs connected with the 
month, Twelfth Night, which occurs on the 6th, was, 
until early in the last century, quite a festival of 
fun, while the superstitions associated with it were 
only out-rivalled by those of St. Agnes’ Eve, which 
falls on the 21st. 


Looms Large in History. 

On the day of the spinster saint it was customary 
for non-engaged girls to seek dreams of lovers to 
come by practising quaint devices, such as going 
supperless to bed in the dark, or sticking rows of 
pins into their sleeves whilst breathing prayers to 
St Agnes for the boon of a husband. 

January has always loomed large in the history 
of our Royal Family. 

Prince Albert Victor was born on January 16th, 
1864, and on his birthday in 1892 was seized with 
the illness which caused his death ten days later. 
The German Emperor was born in January, 1859; 
Prince Henry of Battenberg died on tho 20th of the 
month, in 1896; the Duke of Teck died on the 21st, 
in 1900, and a January day which all loyal Britishers 
are likely to remember is the 22nd, on which, in 
the year 1901, our late Queen Victoria breathed her 
last, and King Edward acceded to ths Throne. 

It was in January, 1783, that William Pitt, the 
great statesman and rhetorician died, and, curiously 
enough, it was in the same month, thirty-four ycars 
— that Charles James Fox, his famous rival, 
was born. 


Reynard Starts Foraging. 

Wild life in January is far more full of interest 
than one would suppose. Even the squirrel, despite 
his hibernating habits, may be seen exercising his 
limbs upon some fir. or beech tree when the sun 
shines. And foxes are quite active. January is 
the month when, food being scarce, sly Reynard 
starts on his foraging ‘expeditions, and country 
farmers know this to their cost. 

Amongst the birds, the familiar sparrow is 
probably the most cheerful, but his brethren of the 
finch tribe are just as full of life as he is. Grain 
and seed—their staple diet—are always to be had for 
the seeking, so the finch family thrive, no matter 
how hard the weather. 

Thrushes, on the other hand, seem to lose all 
sprightliness in January, and hop heavily about pry- 
ing for food beneath dead leaves, while starlings 
examine the cheerless fields in flocks for any insects 
that may be lurking under the turf. 


New Year's Day. 

Denizens of the river suffer more than the feathered 
creatures when frosts are severe, but perch eng dace 
seem to have the vitality of our hardy little sparrow, 
for they will revive even after the water in which 
they live has been frozen over for weeks at a time. 

The frog, however, is a kind of amphibious dor- 
mouse; for, at the approach of winter, he seeks the 
mud at the bottom of his favourite pond, and waits 
there patiently till the return of Spring brings back 
sufficient warmth to waken him once more to the 
pleasures of life. 

The third week in Janu is, as a general rule, 
the coldest ofthe year, and the month, as a whole, is 
far colder than its predecessor, Deoember. 
Curiously enough, too, January frequently brings us 
gales of greater severity than those of the Equinox. 

The fact that January the Ist has not always been 
New Year’s Day is nowadays almost forgotten ; yeb 
it is only since 1752 that the year has commenced 
on that date. Previously, the 25th of March wag 
New Year’s Day, and in the national accounts of — 
the United Kingdom the financial year still ends m 
the latter month. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


| ‘Detected 
, Clever Lila Ranks Robbery 


H By GEORGE WILLIAMS. 


Tue manager of the Cosmopolitan Bank at Burbridge, 
was doing a very unusual thing. He had 


upted a method of his 

_- va vuner be remained in the 

«ua sur @f hour or so every day after all the clerks had 

gone, and checked the actual amount of money in the 

safes. He had done this for a fortnight without success, 
when one day he again missed £500! 

Instantly he locked up everything, hailed a 
hansom, and drove to Mr. Edwards’ 
acquainted him with the fact, and begged him to come 
back with him at onco, and judge for himself. They 
drove back together. The manager's notes were lucid 
and definite; and Mr. Edwards was soon convinced that 


come back to | £500 was missing. The two men looked at one another. 


passing 
He 


the bank at ten o'clock, the night-watchman had admitted | Then Mr. Edwards said: 

him, and for hours he had been working with piles of | “It ig obvious that there is some clever piece of 

books all round him. Then he had gone to the strong: | rascality here, and I beg your pardon for having thought 

room, afd as he came out and locked the door behind | it possible that you had made a mistake. We will repeat 

him, he muttered ‘‘ Five hundred pounds short. the balancing of the books to-morrog without 
“Thompson,” he called to the wondering watchman, | notice. I will come down early and announce it, after the 

“help me to put all the books back i r places. And | clerks are all in their places.” 

mind, not a word to anyone of my g been here to- 


They left the bank side by side just as & party of 


night.” : 
"There was a board meeting next day, and the first Thee or tae ee 


to arrive was Mr. Edwards, a thorough man of business, 
whose brilliant ite as a financier were only equalled by 
the sterling kindness of his heart. He was always doing 
d by stealth, and he died comparatively poor because 
had given so much away. The manager went to him 
and, finding him alone, he said : 

“From my memoranda and an occasional inspection of 
the strongroom, I have had my suspicions aroused, and 
last night they were confirmed. I was here till four 
o'clock, and I am sorry to say I am now fositive that we 
£500 short. What is to done?” 
ou are sure of your facts,’’ replied Mr. Edwards, 
‘it looks unpleasantly like dishonesty somewhere.” 

“That's just what it is, for I am sure of my facts. 
What would you suggest? ”’ 

“Well, we ought to avoid publicity as much as pos- 


“What's up now? It’s an odd time for those two to 
be in the bank together. 
job to-morrow?” They were all clerks in the Ban 

““ What rot!’ retorted James Taylor, who was the 
senior of most of them. “I’ve never known it done 
before, and it isn’t likely that we shall have a second 
dose of it so soon.” 

But in the next street he dismounted, saying that his 
ae was punctured, and his companions swept on. When 
they were out of sight, he raced back in a contrary 
direction as fast as his machine could take him! 

Next morning Mr. Edwards stated that he had reasons 
for wishing the rough balancing of the books to be 
re} ; but the result was the same as before—a few 
insignificant errors, but the £500 was there! He sat 


sible. Shareholders don’t like this sort of thing. I think | silentl comparing the figures after the bank had closed, 
sur best course would be to, balance the books roughly | then he and the manager went into the strongroom 
to-morrow. So large a sum would easily be traced.” together. 


The announcement was accordingly made that afternoon, “Tt ig most extraordinary,” he remarked at length ; 
and the following day the clerks were working hard at | “ there is nothing wrong now; but I am as confident as 
it; but, to the amazement of the manager, the £500 was - are that there mae 8 eee deal wrong last night. 
certainly not missing! The money was unquestionably must own that I am . Let us think it out inde- 
there, and it as unquestionably had not been there two pendently of one another, and I will be here to-morrow.’’ 
days before. It must have been replaced when the sudden He was walking home a little later, trying to. solve 

cing of the books had But by whom? this disagreeable problem, when on the pppoe side of 

This he set himself to work to find out. He had no| the stree' he saw the manager of the Central, the only 
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Se 


there flashed into his © 
sted him. 
We 


ascertain who had TO d it, the money has been 
mysteriously eran Phe ht of you gave me an 
idea, Was not yesterday your Balan da 

£500 was missing, 


probable a robbery 
this money is being conveyed backwards and f 


Mr. Bryans nodded. ‘I see, and you propose—? 
“That we should both roughly balance 
the same day.” 
“Very well; the sooner the better. 
to-morrow?”’ 
“By all means, to-morrow.” 
The following morning the nece: instructions were 
iven at both Banks. The clerks the Cosmopolitan 
ked bored and resigned, and murmured discontentedly. 
But at the Central, James Taylor's brother Robert turned 
and with reason, for within an hour it was 
discovered that £500 had been abstracted, and that it wae 


Shall we say 


other, ‘‘ please 

don’t. He doesn’t know what he is boli a 

; “Yea I do, Bob, and Mr. Bryans shall told. It was 
, sir, 

brother 


aa : “<< ae from one to Rn bed 
miringly, en sent a pressing message by te ne, 
which bred, ht Mr. Rawards within a few coisa Mr. 
Bryans told him what had passed. Whereupon Mr. 
Edwards made the losg by a cheque, saying : 
“T have bought the right to dispose of these two lade. 
as call a cab and let me take them away with me.” 
Burbridge saw no more of them. But none ever gu 
that Mr. Edwards had secured them their 
Canada, where he enabled them to make a fresh start. 


BOARD. | 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us 
: The telegrams reproduced below are their actual revlies 


Later, the same question. WHAT 
GOOD RESOLUTIONS ARE YOU 
GOING TO MAKE THIS NEW 
YEAR ? brought the following replies 
from, Mr. G. B. Burgin, well known 
ae the Lord Chief Justic: of our 
Limerick competitions, Mr, C. J. Cut- 
cliffe Hyne, Mr. Arnold Gleworthy, 
whose ‘ Mr, Chorley’’ stories are 80 
popular, and Mr. Maz Pemberton, 
the eminent novelist, 


Everybody ts talking aeroplanes just 
now, 80 to Mr. ** Willte” Clarkson, the 
famous terruquier and costumier, we 
sent thie jocular wire: IS IT TRUE 
YOU HAVE INVENTED A NEW 
HAIROPLANE, IF NOT, WHY 
NOT : As will be seen. Mr. Clarkson 
has repaid our punning sins in full: 


WHAT GOOD RESOLUTIONS 
ARE YOU GOINGTO MAKE THIS 
NEW YEAR? was our question to @ 
number of celebrities. The first two to 
reply were the popular pantomime 
author Mr. Hickory Wood, and that 
distinguished soldier General Sir Alfred 
Turner, K.C.B. 


ee ae | 


Boys like something healthy and pleasant to talk about, 


to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject 


that happens to be of interest at the moment, 


Here to a be'ated, but none the less 
welcome reply from Mr. David Devans 
to cur stion oe for last week's issue ! 
WHAT IS OUR FAVOURITE 
RIDDLE ANDTHE ANSWER? 


There has been some talk of reviving‘ 
cuelling latel,, #0 to Ca;tain Alfred |} 
Hutton, one of the most famous of livi 
swordsmen, ve wired: ARE YOU 1M 
FAVOUR OF DUELLING BEING 
REVIVED, IF SU, WHY, IF NOT, 
WHY NOT: Captain Hutton rephed: 


oe 

x «Votes for Women"’ has penetrated Gy . & 

to the stage, and an “ Actresses’ Suffrage 
q Teague,” has been formed. To Mre. 
Kendal, the moving spiritof the society 
we sent thie ingury: WHY DO 
ACTRESSES WANT A SUFFRAGE 
LEAGUE TO THEMSELVES? 
Mrs, Kendal explains as follows: 


avoran ~widrowt — o. 90.4 
RIT, Rates enter a i) eee | 
wines have ete cms tiadal 


0 


THE SSOUT provides the necessary topics, 
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Picked Pars. 


What France is Worth. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
A Fev teat of Fost ot wl | Days About Footballers. 


As the result of an elaborate calculation, M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent economist, 
estimates that, the private fortunes of the French nation represent a grand total of 


225,750,000,000f., or 


030,000,000. 


Insuring Parliament. 


Mr. G. H. Faber, Liberal M.P. for Boston, and also a member of Lloyd's, has yeoposa 
» at 


against the dissolution of Parliament within six mont 
The policy has been accepted. 


Laugh and be Merry. 


A dootor in Frankfort is prescribing laughter as & cure for nervous diseases. He says 


sufferers should laugh regular! 
are useless—they must lang 


the 
mippet to various islets 
in Sea of Marmora, 
where they will be fed and 
cared for until they die 
a natural death. 


Paid Per Mile. 
i a 


The proprietor 
restaurant in Munich has 
adopted a novel method of 
paying his waiters. In- 
stead of receiving a fixed 


Caused by a Hat. 

Under the weight of a 
gorgeous creation nearly 
8ft. in diameter, & lady 


day. only recovered 
from her swoon after being 


Love’a Labour Lost. 

Entering the house of a 
Catholic priest near Han- 
over (Germany), thieves 
carried off an iron safe 


worth of securities. These 

the thieves, after blowing 

open the safe in a field, 

found to be non-negoti- 

able. 

Tried to Swallow a 
Liner. 

The Orient Royal Mail 
liner Oroya, which arrived 
at Plymouth from Aus- 
tralia eet. or 
that in the Sea she 
collided with a shark 25ft. 


fiercely 
mediately it was free, and 
dashed iteelf against the 
side of the vessel . with 
wide-opened jaws. 
Haunted by 
Electricity. 

A number of mysterious 
manifestations having 
appeared in a St. Peters- 
—e house, the police 

an investigation. 
The neighbourhood had 


already got into an excited 
state on ing stories of 
band-boxes g about 
the room, its de- 


bat 


date. 
practically never used. 


at the liner im- ° 


every day, and warns them that half-hearted measures 
until the tears run down their cheeks. 


No Dogs for Turkey. 


a ae of the Young Turk party is to rid the streets of 


SAVES THE TIMBER. 
“Dog” is the strange name applied tothe bridge-shaped 
nail or spike (B), shown 
in our illustration. Though 
insignificant in s.ze this 
little article is very valuable 
to the wéod merchant. When 
timber, notably British oak, 
has been a of its bark, 
it is apt, if allowed to lie in 


“ dogs” over the gaps, as at A. A., with the 
no farther damage to the wood takes place. 


>_0c 


MEASURES CONTENTS OF BOTTLES. 
‘WHEN passing a row of bottles full of liquor, have 
you ever noticed how they are all filled to 
exactly the same height ? The first thought 
that strikes one is that the man who has filled 
them must have had a keen eye i 
As a matter of fact, the contents are not 
measured by the gore but by a re \ 


pressure of an india-rabber air-ball at the top ‘ 
sucks out the liquor. In the centre of the 
inatrument is a button or round a 
which it cannot be inserted into the 80 
that too much liquid cannot be removed. This 
button, it may be added, is adjustable by a 
screw 80 as to obtain the correct stan for 
the contents of the different sized bottles. 


aCe 


HOW TO CUT LINOLEUM. 
Ir is always ueefal to know how to cut linoleum or 
oil-cloth, for one never knows when one may ed 
u to assist in floor-cloth laying operations. I 
ift the linoleum and attempt to hack through it with a 
knife as shown in Fig. 1, 

for it is practical 
impossible to cut it 
straight inthis way. The 
proper method is to take 
a sharp-pointed knife, or 
carver, and using a broom 
handle or other straight 
surface as guide, to run 
Y Fig’ the blade point along the 
i = gurface in the direction 
ou wish the linoleam to 
cut, pressing the knife 
down firmly all the time. 
Next bend the linoleam 


Bo 
over, when it will ee along the line over which the 


knife hes ron, thus allowing it to be folded flat. It can 
on lee? in the same way as one cuts the folded pages 
a , 


inable Laps pepe It was discovered that the house was (haunted not b; its 
leakages of electric power from a neighbouring electricity: station. = 
Farthings for the ; 
Farthings, or 2} centime pieces, will be introduced into the French coinage at an early 
Coins representing a tenth and a 


fifth of a penny exist in France, but are 


“Vicar of Wakefield” Banned. 


The Ja 


censor some time ago 


forbade the importation of the works of Tolstoi 


and Moliare. He has now discovered that “The Vicar of Wakefield” and Macaulay’s 
Essays have a pernicious influence on the youthfal mind, and these books are 


prohibited. 
Equine Absalom. 
In a small tation some distance from Grateley (Hampshire) the other day 
a gentleman vered a horse's head fixed between two limbs of a tree, and 


on going up to it he found the 


the employ of a neigh’ 
become unseated. The 


a th: 
game into contact with the fork between the limbe o 


animal dead. It had been ridden by a groom in 


tleman, who, in following the hounds, had 
rse bolted and, , while galloping at a high speed, 
the tree with force that it was 


killed, while the fork kept up the head in the peculiar position. 


A pencilecase will be given 


Picture Pars. ,;{%..) “anzhnuase 


to the eender of each original illustrated 
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A Few Facts About 
Well-known Players. 


W. Appleyard (Grimsby). ; 
After spending several most useful seasons—both from his own and bie club’s point 
of view-—at Newonstle as centre forward to the famous “Coalies,” «nd ri 


a 
Oldham, William Appleyard has just returned to play for the club of his na 


crowd of the faa Barrer 


so far, turned out to greet him, among the the crews of no fewer forty 
i to sea until the match was over, 
ane These men pager ge! refused to put toe ea a © 

him. 


This rather quaint nickname comes from the occupation which Appleyard followed 
before he took to playing football for a living, ‘and the story goes that he was er 
engaged n sollesting cockles on the beach when he was firet induced to sign on for the 
oa hear i he football field lies not bh in what he does himself, but 

His great merit on the foot! lies so muc "Ither in’ the way in 
which he turns to account 


a the chances given him by 


carefully indexed handbook, entitled Picture Paragraphs,” containing a selection 
on this is now on sale at all bookstalls, price 1s,or others. ; 
18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. _He is a rare © porkaris’. 
HELPS THE BLIND TO WRITE. Se cng, pad bis 
Our illustration shows ® | heading at g forceful 
simple and ingenious con- | and accurate. 


trivance invented by a blind 
man to help himeelf to write. 
It consists of a base of wood, 
B, on Mg eyed aper 
is inged is is 
a Tamas; D, fitted with 
liel wires. This folds 
over B and is secured at the 
the bottom with a catch. 
The paper is then held 
tightly. while the parallel 
wires. guide the blind 
operator, and prevent’ 
him from writing on the 
top of the words he has 


L. Skene (Fulham). 

Leslie Skene came to 
Fulham to fill the place 
left vacant by the un- 
fortunate mishap to J. 8. 
Fryer at the end of the 
1908.7 season, and he has 
shown such consistently 
admirable form that it is 
no slur on the old Derby 
County goalkeeper to say 
that he has not 
missed. 

Rather short and not 
too robustly built, Skene is 


. : excepticnally quick and 
already formed with his pen. agile in all his movements, 
S00 Co ead it takes a very smart 


shot indeed to beat him. 
He is perhaps cleverest 


UR phi hers will find this handy, home- in dealing with low shots 
made clip for holding photo prints in the washing bath | —he is particularly adept 
acd use To make it, get an ordinary cork about an | ™ the full length save— 
i long and three quarters of an inch in diameter at | bat his fine eye, his 
itewider end. Makea V-shaped cut in the top and then judgment in awkward 
divide the cork lengthwise into situations, and his coolness 


under fire, all combine to 


eck waa fasten the two make him one of the best 


the 


jieces of cork together as shown celkeepers = in 

In the ictore, when you will find Fingdom coining Fulham, 
that the clip is completed. To which is his first and only 
open it, close the V: notch professional club, Skene 
by pinching the cork at the top, played for Queen’s Park, 
w on releasing the pressure Glasgow, ahd Edinburgh 


the rubber band will cause the 
— to close firmly together. = 
hen you wish to wash a print | 

quickly, pick it up with the clip so that it holds the 
photo by the whi . margin, and a both clip and 
print in the bath. The clip being cork will make the 
print float vertically ; and as the hypo solution in which 
the photo has been previously steeped is heavier than 
water, the traces that still remain on the surface of the 
print are speedily washed away. 


>_>0C= 


= University. His connection 
S== with the latter team will 
he better understood when 
it is said that he is, and 
has been for some years, 
studying medicine as his 
serious work in life. 

He is a Scottish Inter- 
national, and one of his 
most valued football 
mementoes is the ball that 
was used jn the opening 
game at New Hampden, 


ALWAYS HANDY. the ificent new 
No tool seems to have a knack of ground the Queen's 
getting lost more easily than the Park club, 


mner or wrench. Here is a device 
which has been adopted by engineers 
on large modern steamers, by which 
spanners are always ready for use at 
important points. On the rincipal 
pipes in the engine room, as shown in 
our illustration, each nut is provided | but he has already shown 
with its own B spate which is fitted to | himself such a fine player 
arevolvingcollar. Thetoolis attached | that five International 
in such a manner that by simply raisi caps—two of them against 
the handle the at ae wrench a vr come his 
once engage with the sides of the nut. ; ‘ 
This little device obviously saves time gee ated 
and frequently*prevents accident. his lot, for he has scarcely, 
a superior ” He particular. 
ition at the present 
time ; while he undoubtedly makes England’s stock right back’ Robert Fromctonsa most 
able and admirable partner. Being physically incapable of rough and tumble football, 
Pennington is # purely scientific and artistic player, who beats his opponents solely, 
by his skill and strategy. He has been a very keen footballer since his schoolboy days, 
and while still in his early teens he started a club of his:own, which included “ Bullet” 
Jones, Birmingham’s centre-forward, in its ranks. 


T. Allison (West Ham). 


One of the most consistently useful right half-backs in the south is Thomas 
Allison, of West Ham. His services are 60 w' appreciated that he was given a benefit 
—the first one in thehistory of the “ Hammers”—the other day to mark his six years’ 
connection with the team. ; ; 

_A Scotaman, Allison plays football with all the well-known tenacity of purpose and 
grim determination of his race. “A plodder ” perhaps best describes him, for he seldom 
rises to any heights of extreme brilliance or falls to mediocrity, but just plugs away, 
season after seagzon, match after match, soundly and whole-heartedly. : 

Allison comes from Strathclyde, the place which produced that great footballer and 
member of the Lagi eta ou: of all the talents,” Donald Gow. Gow took a 

interest in Allison, and the Ham man owes much of his . 
Es'ne received from him in his boyhood days. site nainilabil 


J. Pennington (West 
Bromwich Albion). 

Jesse Pennington, the 
left full back of West 
Bromwich Albion, is only 
twenty-four years of age, 


and used en thie pase. 


paragra ccepted 
Addreas your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, ps og Street, London. W.C, 
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A NEW ARTHUR APPLIN STORY.—- 


= “Khe Priest. = 


A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeared in this paper. 


“ “it's only Beppo!” all that the gods had to give. B ine had b 

“Hullo! "Where the dickens have you been?” Beppo | offered her—and by a priest. Longing to drink, she hurled 

said, nosing his master joyfully. Then he tarned and | the cup at his feet, and, like a spoilt child, repeated 
fiercely : “ What have you to offer me?" ; 


looked at the woman, and the haire on his body 
erect whilst he showed two rows of fine white teeth, and “What I offered you in the church,” erg replied 
at last, and his voice was quiet, though the fire had re- 


ng to it, whilst the light of battle shone in his eyes 

‘Will you really give it me?” ehe cried. “Or will you 
make conditions? Will you save me, and serve me un- 
conditionally, or will you tie a big label round my neck 
so that you can lead me through the streets for men to 
mock me? Do you mean to drag me to church when I feel 
I cannot go? 0 you mean to forbid me amusing myself 
when I’m dull? I to take off my silks and put cn 
sackcloth? And when I sin, as I warn you I shall sin——” 

Gascoigne closed his eyes and held on to his chair for 
support. He did not lack the pluck, but he was not sure 
whether he had the courage to look at Poppy now. The 
rising storm had whipped her beauty until it had become 
a fierce thing which threatened to sweep him off his fect 
and drown him in a perfumed purple 6ea. 

She had sinned, she told him! jell, he had sinned, too 
—and for the same reason—to escape poverty. Love had 
been her's, but she had run away from that, also. And 
he had done the same. Both sinners, and the same sin 
holding in thrall both their souls! 

“When I sin, will there really be a pal who will take 
my hand in his, as you said he would, and say, ‘ Never 
mind, old girl, try again?’” Poppy continued. “ When 
I've sinned until seventy times seven, will he still take mv 
hand, or will he fill my empty brain with a sermon and stuff 
a aa of ig ~ my emey heart? For I daresay io 
a few years’ time I sha empty- pty: 
es pty-headed and empty 

“In a few Merged time I may be down there in the 
streets—and what I want to know is, that when that time 
comes to me I shall not be alone. When a day comes that 
will find me perhaps rolling in the gutter—a thing horrible 
to see, horrible to touch—that even then I shall not be 
alone, I shall not have to face tho terrors of the gutter, 
the scorn of men, or the fear of disease and hideous age 
ee eat my soul as well ag my body, and a shameful 

leath? 

“These things may never come to me. but one never 
knows; and when sometimes I’ve been driving home at 
dawn, I've seen Things, that once were women, crawling 
and shuffling through the mud, avoided by the very beggars 
that prowl the streets; then the horrors come to me that 
one day I shall be there. For I'm one of the women who 
never know! 

“T may marry a rich fool and live in a fool’s paradise ; 
I may throw myself away, jewels, youth, and beauty; 
but whatever I do the odds are that I shall be alonc— 
unless you save me. Don't forget you wanted to eave me 
once—you offered to save me; if not with your lips, I read 
the desire in your cy2s.” 

Gascoigne raised his head and looked at her now; tho 
dread moment had passed, he saw the end drawing near; 
the joy of the fight gripped him. And passion was leaving 
the woman; the storm had almost expended itself. 

“That was before I became a priest.” he replied.“ Now 
I have a world of men and women to save. Like you, I 
am a sinner, I must expiate my sin by sacrifice.” 

“ Save me!’ Poppy cried. ‘‘ For God’s sake, save me! 
If what you said is true, if it isn't a droam or degma. if 
you are not a curate or a crank, but really a son of God, 
then save me! I’m alone; there are moments when my 
loneliness terrifics me. Give me this friendship vou spoke 
of that nothing can change or kill; let mo feel that hand 
grip mine! And IJ can help you save others, too!” 

Gascoigne bowed his head for a moment, and his lips 
moved in prayer. Then, as the woman stood swaying 
before him, the door opencd, and a gust of wind blew out 
the candle, and it was quite dark. 

Presently she felt a hand touch here, closing over it. 
She tried to save hereclf. yet, as she realised ¢hat she could 
not, she was glad, and she sighed gratefully. 

Then in the doorway a match glimmered, shattering the 
gloom and silhouetting the figures of two men—one in even- 
ing dress, and the other the burly figure of Straight John. 


mRARRRARR Reems eer: 
CHAPTER THIRTEEN. i 
Fame, the Tempter. § 


eens rn 4 rrrtreooeueees ese 
Van Royat apologised for the arr aght which had blown 


out the candle, and for his sudden entrance which had 
caused the draught the while he fumbled for another 
match. 

But the priest was Sigh tee! for the darkness. He could 
not see Poppy, but the touch of her body and the scent 
of her hair gave him a nearer vision of her than all the 
lights of Piccadilly could have done. 

Van Royat was swearing ; his matches refused to strike, 
and he was anxious to assure himself that he had really 
geen Poppy lying in Gascoigne's arms. Straight John said 
nothing ; he just stood inside the door, silent, motionless. 
Van Royat was a man of the chimney-pot world ; he had 
drunk deeply of the joys of all the cities of both hemi- 
spheres, ad now spent his time trying to acquire a 
genuine thirst, and though he tried a new vintage every 
year, nothing stirred his palate. 

Gascoigne had been birched at the same school as Van 
Royat twelve years previously, and, when they met by 


; CHAPTER TWELVE. 


| Gaecoigne be soy fonend and caught her in his arms. | passion, and until to-night she believed sho had sampled 
cried, 
Her Whole Soul Naked. 


“] want to be loved—the way you said,” repeated 
he cocked one eye inquiringly on the priest. 

You aren’t going to encourage cats?” that eye asked 
regretfully. 

“What a little beauty!” 

Poppy dropped on her knees on the dusty floor and ran 
her hands down Beppo's back. Beppo's growl developed 
into a grin, and that which once been a tail wagged 
“How dye do!” 

“So you've got a pal,” Poppy said, as soon as she had 
completed her conquest of the d “You've got a real 
lump of life that will stick to you, no matter how low you 
sink; you’ve got more than Thave, you've got more than 
you can give me.” 

Poppy was saying good-bye again, and now she held out 
her hand. “ You will keep that bracelet, won't you!” 
she said. “Because I’m grateful for the beautiful dream 
you gave me to-night; and though I'm awake now, I 
daresay sometimes when I ge tired I shall think of you 
and dream again. So-long, Beppo i 

The dog kept his eyes on his master : “ Play the game!” 

The woman stood in the doorway, a blot of purple 


POET ccs satzne ad . . 

ames Gascoigne said nothing. Perhaps Poppy did not 
expect an answer, for she sat at the wi staring over & 
portion of the most romantic chimney-pot ecene in London. 

The priest remained standing some little distance off, 
his arms folded across hig chest, his attitude defensive. 
Ho had a peculiar feeling that at any moment the might be 
attacked by a unseen and unknown to him; not only 
was he mentally tired, but the battle in the church had 
left him physically weak also. 

He repeated the woman's words over to himeelf, as if he 
could not quite understand their import. 

If a man, or a child, had been sitting before him wait- 
ing for his reply he could have given it. Yes, if euly she 
were a child he could have taken her on his knees an put 
his arms around her, loving her—the way she had said! 

He drew a little closer, bringing the candle with him 
and holding: it high above her head. The poverty of the 
room and the poverty of the light perhaps em asised her 
beauty ; they emphasised the marble of her skin, the lights 
in her hair, and the darkness of her eyes. 

“Why do you stare at me so?” she asked. 

“TJ was wondering what toeay to you,” he replied. “ You 
have changed 60 — since we last met. And I can’t 
i words; I suppose I gave them all away in the 
church.” 

The woman nodded: “I thought I would find you 
dumb,” she said bitterly. “ You meant what you eaid just 
now in the pulpit, I w, and you thought you were 
telling people the truth, and you were so honest that they 
all believed you—even I believed you! In reality, fa 
were only giving them dreams. That is so, isn’t it? And 
me meant what you said when we first met in the north! 

ou were a man there, but now you are a priest. I am 
waking up, too, for I see you've woke up. Look "—she 
rose and leaned out of the window and pointed down the 
street where Piccadilly Circus glowed red—* there’s part 
of the crowd looking for you; they are all dreamers, 
drugged with the stories you told them, and they sre 
coming to ask for love, even as I have done. They want 
the pal who'll stand beside them and never desert them, 
and when they ask you for this friend, what have you got 
to give them?” 

“What have I got to give them?” 

“Words.”’ Poppy mail quietly. ‘‘ Only words.” 

Gascoigne put down the candle, closed the windows, and 
drew the blind; then he faced Poppy. 

“That’s not true,” he said, “I have something to give 
them, something more than words; I will give them 
myself; I’ve got youth, and I’ve got strength.” 

Poppy looked at him and smiled. 

“Yes, you are bigger and stronger than the men in this 
city; but what’s the . ood of strength in a wilderness of 
chimney-pots? Though you climb high up and hurl them 
all down, you don’t put the fires out, and the smoke 
still blackens Heaven.’ 

“I will give myself to the people,” Gascoigne repeated. 
“Are you one of the fools that believe that one man can 
do nothing alone? If so, you have less intelligence than 
the meanest of God’s creatures. Haven't you yet dis- 
gorerse that even in London miracles are occurring all day 

long?” 

Poppy shrugged her shoulders. 

“Have you never geen a swarm of ants cross a stream, 
one after another; first one crawls into the water and 
gets swept away. By and by a bridge of dead bodies and 
other refuse stretches from bank to bank, and the tiny 
creatures cross in safety. I know I am no more than a 
big ant, I know that the great river pulsing down there 
in the streets will sweep me away. but I also know for 
sure that one day you and your children will step across 
my dead body. And you know what lies on the other side 
of the human river, don’t you?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“Heaven!” Gascoigne said. “I don't mean the Barnum 
and Bailey heaven, invented by Sunday-school teachers, 
with a few gilt thrones and a big brass ya 

“More dreams!” the woman smiled. “Well, I had 
better go home, for I shall never have any children to 
eross the human bridge you speak of.” 

phe moved towards the door, her petticoats rustling 
softly. 

s a had better take this bracelet; I believe the stones 
are pretty good, and it may help you to build the bridge. 
Stones are much more valuable in London than flesh and 
blood, you know,” she said. 

Gascoigne stood still, watching her; ho was afraid to 
tell her to stay; be began to realise that it was not his 
evening’s work that had etolen his strength away, but this 
woman, and he could not be sure whether she were g 
or whether she were evil; if she were evil, then he knew 
he ought to tell her to stay so that he might drive the 
devil away! But he was afraid of her because she had 
entered his being as nothin else ever had in this life; 
ehe had filled him with a longing, with a love of life 
per than even the valleys and cliff lands of Roscastle 

lone 


She reached the dove, and as she opened it looked back 
and emiled, then suddenly stumbled, as a whirlwind of 
brown fluff shot into the room. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY APPEARED. 


REGINALD Gasco!GNeE, a cotton mill owner, dies, leaving 
a huge fortune to the Church of Rome, because his only 
gon, Jim, will not carry on his business, and join his, the 
Catholic faith. 

Jim urged by his uncle, Straight John, an old fisherman, 
detsors the will and obtains possession of his father’s 
wealth. 

After his crime, Jim is filled with remorse. He travels, 
and in Oldham, where his father’s works were situated, he 
makes the acquaintance of a work-girl, “ Ginger Pop,” 
who vastly interests him. 

He notes tho distress of the people in the northern towns, 
and mzkes a vow to return evory penny he has stolen to 
those who have helped make it, and, in future, give hia life 
to the service of God. 

Ilis sweatheart Iris, a girl Straight John has rescued from 
the sea, and adopted, gives him his freedom. 

Jim becomes a minister and comes to London, to the 
fashionable All Saints’ Church in Piccadilly to preach his 
first sermon. From the pulpit he sees Straight John, who, 
actuated by motives of revenge at Jim having thwa: his 
plans, has followed him to London. 

Jim docs not preach a sermon, he persuades the 
congregation to leave the church, and invites in the people 
from the streets. As he pleads from the church door, he 
sees his Oldham acquaintance, ‘* Ginger Pop.” She is 
lising a bad life. 

At his asking, she enters. 

When the church is again cleared, “‘ Ginger Pop * and 
Straight John alone remain. Jim puts Straight John’s 
questions aside, and as he cannot talk with ‘Ginger Pop” 
in the church, he takes her to his rooms. 


a 


against the black passage, a sheen of white, marble ficeh, 
a crown of gold-black hair. 

“Don't go!” Gascoigne stood in the doorway, too. 

“It's midnight—and you are a priest.” 

“That’s why I can’t let you go, that’s why I won't let 
you go. You went, once before, the first time I found 

ou. You mustn’t go again! You've come to me for 
al and love; you shall have both.” 

He led her into the room and closed the door. She 
teank, sane it heavily, her eyes half-closed, her lips 

arted. 

“Be careful lest you dream,” she panted. “ Don’t offer 
what you can’t give. I jested just now, but when I 
followed you here I was in earnest. You are a priest, a 
godly man they call you. You come from a wild land 
where it’s casy to be godly. I come from a wild country, 
too—l was a coward and afraid of poverty and dirt and 
ugliness. If you don’t know, I will tell you what I’ve 
become. I’m a wicked woman; not that ’m ashamed— 
though I’m sorry—but there are lots of bad women here, 
we're all alike, high and low, only with some it’s a pro- 
fession, with others it’s an amusement, with a few—well, 
it’s a nistake, I suppcse. 

“With me”—the half-closed eyes opened now—“ I’m not 
sure how it is with me, except that it wag never a mistake ! 
. ,. Soon after we met and parted, up in that northern 
city, father died. I was alone, quite alone—save for a 
fellow in one of the mills who loved me. The lock-out 
was on—and he was starving, too. I refused to etarve, so 
I ran away and came—here. _ Well, Mr. Gascoigne, now 
you know me, what are you ce to do with me?” 

looked at his dog. But Beppo 
only yawned, and curled himself up in his chair, and 
fell asleep. He was satisfied, or, being a dumb brute, he 


“What are you going to do with me,” Poppy repeated 
sharply. She was no longer sad, she was no longer calm. 
She was at bay; she was struggling fiercely against an 
unknown force that threatened to steal her bundle of 
life. Hardly realising what it was she fought against, she 
felt possessed by an almost insane rage. 

She had drunk from many delicately distilled cups of 
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chance in the park the day after the curate’s advent in 
London, Van Royat renewed the schoolboy friendship with 
avidity, recalling the youthful birchings with genuine 


attempts of the police to clear the streets were in vain, 
for every minute more people flocked into the main 
thoroughfares adding to the j eceets confusion and clamour. 
The majority of them didn’t know the cause of the general 
excitement, and even those who did know could not 
Properly explain their feelings. 

‘or a century, without realising it, London had been 
locking for a priest; for more than a century London had 
been asking for s man who would say what he believed, 
instead of merely believin: what he eaid. For years 
without number on been crying for the bread 
that Christ commanded His flock sho 
they had only received stones until their religious digestion 
had been absolutely ruined. 

From a pulpit in Piccadilly, Gascoigne had flung a few 
crumbs of Divine manna, ao it was hardly surprising that 
the mob fought fiercely. 

“Shouldn't risk anyone spotting you at the window,” 
Van Royat suggested, “unless you wish to be run in for 
creating a riot. 

Gascoigne nodded and left the window. ‘You're 
right,” he said hoarsely, “and I couldn't preach again 
to-night. Do you know, Van Royat,”” he continued 
earnestly, “ I had no idea that the few words I said would 
have had such an effect. I’m almost afraid now of what 
I’ve done; for if it’s true that all these peop.e are 
pe me——” he looked appealingly at traight 
John, “V hy; what can one man do among eo many? , 

“Organise,” Straight John mune shortly. e sat 
down on the sofa, and, filling his pipe, slowly puffed 

k here, Jim, 


pleasure. 

The strength of Gascoigne’s muscles and the simplicity of 
his heart acted as a tonic to the jaded man of the chimney- 

world. ‘It amused him to hear Gascoigne talk of the 

ills and flowers, sea and cliff-land ; it almost gave him a 
thirst to listen to the priest’s ideas of life—and women. 

So he cultivated him. He was refreshing after a supper 
at the Savoy with Nina Clements, the famous beauty, or 
with Paul Bouillot, the famous savant. The wisdom of 
the child appealed to Van Royat, though he had never 
ees been able to enjoy it. Children do not grow 
im cities. 

After a few weeks of Gascoigne’s company he came to 
the conclusion that there might be money Jn the priest, 
and he quickly scented a mystery shrouding the latter 

3 of his life. Unfortuna ¥ Gascoigne was juet as 
earnest in pursuit of religion as Van Royat waa in pursuit 
of pleasure, and the latter knew that would prove & 
difficult mine to work. 

“ Confound the matches,” he growled as the sixth 
spluttered into darkness. ‘“* Made in Germany, I'll 
wager!” 

Hush!" Gascoigne said. ‘Can't you see there’s a 
lady here? ”’ 

lan Royat smiled. “I can't—but I want to! Unless 
I dreased or your candle lied, she’s a deuced pretty lady, 


“Won't you listen to what Mr. Van Royat 
she whispered. “He's very clever and he has in- 
fluence. Perhaps what he says is true; you may a 
leader of men, and I should feel so proud of being one of 
the first-——” : . 

She broke off suddenly and tarned away.“ You mustn’d 
take any notice of what I said just now,” ehe continued 
when Gascoigne remained silent. ‘‘I suppose I was a 
little hysterical. I can get on quite well by myself, I'l) 
promise not to bother you.” 

“You must promise never to leave me, now I've found 
you,” he said. “* D'you think for an instant, because there 
are e million others calling me that I’m going to let you 

? No, I shall never let you go now.” 

Straight John glanced at his watch. 

“Tf you don’t want to be mobbed,” he aaid dryly, 
“you had better go at once——” 

“Yes, I'll take you down and find a cab,” Van Royat 
interrupted quickly. He looked at bee yi iad “Then, if 
you aren’t too tired, I'll come back and talk business with 

on. You mustn't lose a moment, strike whilst the iron’s 

t ! Lhd 

But the priest stepped towards the door. “I'll see Miss 
Marshall into a cab. 
he _ Don't be a fool,” Van Sovak whispered. “ The street 
Straight John still held his peace. is half full of people already, you'll be recognised, and 

The priest had found his horse-hair sofa and gently, 
though with a sigh of relief, laid Poppy on its shiny 
surface. Then he strode towards Van at. 

“Jf you don’t know how to behave you'd better get 

* he whispered. He looked at bis uncle. ‘And you 
—what are you doing here?” 
“Mr. Van Royat will explain presently,” Straight John 


He stopped as he saw the expression in Gascoigne’s 
eyes. He did not folly realise the priest intended to act 


Royat, a man of the world—otherwise you'll fail.” 

“ That’s true,” Van Royat said. ‘‘ There’s a great 
future in front of you. Your uncle is willing jo help you 
—you'll want help, ety know, and money!’ 

he voices of the crowd were growing louder and 
stronger now; the tide was flowing quickly up the shingle 
towards the rocks. The priest listened, and the light of 
battle flashed in his eee 

“] want Love for London,” he whispered; “ I want to 
bring lappues here. I don’t think either you or my 
uncle can help me do that, Van Bort 

“You can do nothing alone, you'll fail 1f you try. You 
know neither the size of London nor the temper of its 
millions; you don’t know the sensation you've created 
already. What do you think your vicar’ll say to-morrow ? 
What do you think your oe say? Why, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners will buzzing round you 
like a crowd of bees, and when they have sucked you dry 
of any honey you may have for the people, they'll nung 
you to death. Questions will be asked in Parliament, an 
an Act drafted to suppress you—unless you organiee ! 

“You want to save the people who are shout- 
ing out there? Well, you can’t do it unless 


“If they see qn they'll mob you,” he hastened to 


m . 

At last one of the matches overcame its ugnance to 
illuminate darkest England, and the man o the world, 
a it out, peered anxiously into the face of the man 
o 


He gave Poppy his hand and commenced to conduct 
her down the dark staircase. Van Royat leaned over the 
bannisters. 

“My dear chap,” he whispered. ‘‘ You don’t under- 
stand what I mean. A mob is a dull, brainless thing; if 
they see you with her, they’1l——” 

‘Yes, go back, I can find my way out,” Poppy 
whispered. 

Jim Gascoigne stopped, and throwing back his head, 
looked at Van Royat. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid.” he said, “ they 
pee i think, but they shall know that Poppy is my 
riend.”” 

Then he guided her down through the darkness towards 
the street. But he heard Straight John’s laughter from 
the room above, and it sounded ominous. 


(Another instalment will appear next week.) 
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‘“T'l) light the lamp,” Gascoigne said. 

Van Royat murmured somet ing about fellow-feeling 
under his breath, and stood still. It took the priest an 
unusually long time before he had the wick properly 
burning ; when at last the lamp was alight, he turned and 
bent awkwardly over the sofa, for Poppy had fainted. 

Slowly she opened her eyes. ““’m so sorry, I haven't 
done that for a long time,” she smiled. ‘‘ It must have 
been—the heat—in church.” 

. Van Royat laughed softly. “ Have you been to church, 
yr” 
he woman swung into a sitting position at the sound 
of his voice, and the colour began to return to her face. 

“Do you know——!” she looked appealingly at Gas- 

coigne, she had forgotten his name. : 
he names of the men she knew never troubled her; 
she was perhaps more prone to remember the names of 
their bankers. But now she felt absurdly embarrassed. 

“ Yes,’’ Van Hoye said easily, ‘' I know Jim Gascoigne, 
and his mongrel dog, too; but I only had, the pleasure 
of meeting his uncle the ‘ee before yesterday for the first 
time. But I say, Poppy, I didn’t expect to see you here, 

a know.” He looked at Gascoigne quite serious'y. “ By 

ove, Jim, that sermon must have been a good one. 
What a convert!” 

The priest had recoyered his nerve and presence of 
mind again; perhaps the lamp light helped to focus things 


properly. 

“Don’t joke,” he ssid prone 

Drawing a chair towards the orse-hair sofa, Van Royat 
eat down and said he was not joking. He had been 
dining at Prince's, and just as his party bad reached the 
coffee and cigar stage, wild accounts of what was occurring 
at All Saints’ Church reached him. 

“ First it was a fire, then it was 8 murder, eventual) 
the nead waiter told me that the end of the world, h 

.” He laughed, and lit his cigarette. 

“That settled it, I ordered a liqueur brandy and then 
went out to see the fun; but it took me a solid two 
hours to get through the crowd and discover that it was 

who set Piccadilly on fire. Whilst fighting out- 
side the church I ran into your uncle. He brought me 
alon; here. I suppose you know that they are logking for 


the ropes, and though I’m not a religious man, by 
Jove, you can make me one. Jim,” he cried, jumping to 
his feet, “ give your uncle and me a free hand to work 
this thing for you, and ina week you'll have London at 


Mrs. Hastymatcn: “I had » dozen proposals before 
yours. All from smarter men than you, too.” 
Mr. Hastymatch: “They must have been. How 
did they manage to crawl out of it?” 
— 


“I wear you're teaching your son to play bridge. 
Do you think that’s wise?” 

“Certainly. He’s bound to learn from somebody. 
If he learns from me, it keeps the money in the 
family.” 


t. 
iow don’t want London at my feet,” the parson replied 
slowly. 
“Tt's too lato to go back,” Straight John whispered. 
“Remember, if I chose to speak I could ruin you. What 
would the le, who are at your feet now, say if they 
knew what I know? ”’ 

Gascoigne stood nite still, staring across the room into 
space, his arms folded tightly across his chest; but he 
trembled from head to foot. He did not see the little 
room with its garish wall-paper, its ugly horse-hair fur- 
niture and its cheap prints; he did not hear the roar of 
voices in the streets now. 

. But he saw the red cliffs at Cornwall towering against 
the gold and purple sky; he saw the great Atlantic 
breakers racing as it were to Eternity. ey thundered 
at his feet; deep, greem waves flung sea espume jnto his 
face—sea spume and balls of foam as light as the woman 
he had held in his arms a few minutes BEO 

He saw a small bedroom illuminated by the rays of the 
dying sun, and on the narrow bed a dying man—hi 
father. He heard his voice above the roar of the sea— 
offering wealth or poverty! He heard his uncle’s voice 
urging him to accept. - » and then the sun went down 
and his father’s voice was silent—and he was alone. And 
then the voice of the Tempter spoke . . . 

‘And he had listened to the Tempter for the voice said 
his father had acted unjustly, unreasonably, that the money 
was his by right, that without it he could do nothing— 
be nothing, and his dreams and ideals of serving the 
world would never be reali 

‘At the time it only seemed as if he were doing that 
which was just and natural; but directly the deed had 
been done the shadow of his sin ursued him, i ing in 
horror every hour. The wealth he had illegiti ly 
obtained had been stolen by his father from the poor, and 
sometimes when he brooded over his sin he thought he 
heard his father’s voice urging him to give it back to the 
starving millions. 

That was why he had taken it, he argued with himself, 
not only to give it to the world but to give himself and 
his life to setve humanity. He had never ceased prayin 
that this might be permitted him; he saw clearly goa 
that beckoned him. But he still saw, as he had seen that 
night in the little room of the house on the Roscastle 
Cliffs, that eae man who would serve and save 
humanity cannot 5 dain fe as a beggar, empty-handed. 
Sin has cornered the wealt! of the world, and those who 
would fight him must possess the wherewithal to with- 
stand his attacks. 

So Gascoigne had defied Straight John’s threate, started 
towards his goal through the portals of the Church, pray- 
ing for strength to resist the Iure of tha world and for 
strength to carry out hix ambition. 


“J asxep the young woman in front of me to re- 
move her big hat, so that I could see the stage.” 
“Did she do it?” 
“No; she said if she held her hat in her lap, she 
couldn’t see the stage herself.’ 
——_——— EO 


A RECORD “ MOVING JOB.” 

Bartersza—‘' John Burns’ Borough ”—will shortly 
be the scene of the biggest “ moving job” in London’s 
history. 

After being postponed time after time during several 
ears past, it is now definitely announced that the 
ong-contemplated removal of the L. and S.W.R. 
locomotive engineering works from Nine Elms to East- 
leigh, seventy miles away in Hampshire, is to take 
lace within the next few months. 

About 10,000 people, it is estimated, will take part 
in the exodus, of whom about 2,000 will be actual 
employees of the company. Their wives, families 
and dependants are reckoned at between 5,000 an 
6,000, the balance being made up of tradespeople and 
others who have announced their intention of joining 
in the migration. 

A somewhat similar happening took place some years 
ago when the North-Western Railway determined to 
make Wolverton, in Bucks, the Crewe of its system. 
In a single day the place was transformed from ®& 
sleepy village into a bustling industrial town. 
hen Andrew Carnegie decided to concentrate all 
his steel works at Homestead, he caused an entire 
town to rise in a few weeks by the magic of his 
millions; then, when all was ready, he moved in 8,000 
workmen and their families—30,000 souls in all—in 
less than forty-eight hours. 

The record “moving job” for the whole world, 
however, took place when the brand-new Indian city 
of Jeypore was first occupied. The story is told in 
full,by Sir Frederick Treves in ‘The Other Side of 
the Lantern,” and occupies several pages. Suffice it 
to say here that between dawn and sunset of one da 
some 50,000 persons, with all their cattle, baggage, an 
household effects, migrated from Amber, ancient 
capital, into Jeypore, the modern one. _ 


a 
Van Boys offered Poppy a cigarette; she took it, but 
before he had time to light a match, threw it away. 

“ They atelepking for me?’ Gascoigne repeated. “ Do 
you mean the ple!” : 

Poppy j to her feet and ran to the window, 

alled up the blind and looked out; a low murmur, some- 
ing like the sound of sea-waves running up the st 
of shingle, — we or. on arcitee. tal 

“Yes, the people,” traig john » 8 in 
at last. ‘Do you hear ‘em’? The East End and 
the West End are eet 9 into the streets asking 

a to save ‘em. They aven't discovered where 

a live yet, but when they do, there'll be no 

eeping ‘em back. I had no idea so many people 
wanted to be saved. You were right when you gave up— 
everything, including love—for the church! You'll be 
the fashion to-morrow!” -_ 

Gascoigne’s face had | ely pale; he joined Poppy at 
the window and watched the crowd that over-flowed the 
distant Circus. It was true that the people were looking 
for him; they were shouting for him, too, for a few had 
learnt his name. . 

Here and there a woman stood on the pavement weep! 
hysterically, or a man balanced himself on an improvise 

form and endeavoured to obtain a hearing—to be f : 
Followed by a collection. And now the miracle had happened, his prayer had been 

Even newspaper reporters threaded their way through answered; London’s millions were clamouring for him, 

the crowd trying to get copy for their papers. The London was asking for love. But another temptation 


A boy’s resolution for now and the new year: “ THE SCOUT shall be my weekly paper.” ~ 
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A NEW FEATURE. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


Under this heading questions of general interest, but neither political nor religious 
in nature, will be discussed week by week. 


NOT PROVEN. SHOULD WE HAVE THIS VERDICT IN ENGLAND? 


The recent death of Major D. A. mel hig recalls the famous Ardlamont shooting mystery, in which the notorious Alfred 


John Monson was accused of the murder of 


iar to Scots law of “ Not Proven.” 
the latter put his hands 


r ajor Hambrough's so, Lieutenant C. D. Hambrough. After a le 
Edinburgh, in which Monson was most brilliantly defended by the late Mr. Comrie Thompson, the jury 
It ts enid that, on Monson offering to shake hands ws 
ind his back, but that may be merely a tale. 
Tt has often been suggested that English criminal law would 
and, the subject cropping up again in connection with Major Hambrough’s decease, we (ake it for consideration 


trial at 
e verdict 
with his advocate after the trial, 


be improved by the introduction of the “Not Proven ” verdict, 


this week. 


THE ARGUMENTS. . 


Eaveurs the Lore ‘ i ee 
Espec' useful cases depen on clr- 
eecmaniial evidence. . . 


fave sce aregead of the jury. 
the ble responsibility of the jury. 


AGAINST. 


Favours the guilty. 


Is an unsatisfactory verdict. 
Increases difficulties of the jury. 


It has been said that, if there ever were any neces- 
sity for the “Not Proven” verdict in English law, it 
has been removed by the creation of the Criminal 


Court of Appeal. This is not s0. 

The Criminal Court of Appeal does not sit to re- 
try or determine the guilt or innocence of a convicted 
Seep e but solely to decide whether he had a legally 

air trial. 

A convict may appeal on the ground that evidence 
was improperly admitted against him, but he cannot, 
or, at least, it would be useless for him to appeal, on 
the ground that the jury came to a wrong conclusion 
on the evidenee put before them. 

Therefore, in cases where therd is a strong element 
of doubt, there is as much to be said in favour of the 
“Not Proven” verdict a3 ever there was. 

Here it may be well to state that “ Not Proven ” is 
defined as “a verdict declaring that guilt has not been 
fully made out, but which leaves the accused still under 
serious suspicion.’ 

Nevertheless, this verdict has the same effect as 
one of “ Not Guilty,” i.e., the prisoner is set free, and 
cannot be tried on the same charge again. 

In the arguments for the Scottish verdict it is 
claimed that “Not Proven” favours the innocent man 
against whom appearances are black. 

It ig an axiom of English law that ao prisoner should 
always be given the benefit of the doubt—a reason- 
able doubt that is. 

Under the “Not Proven” system, however, the 
prisoner gets the benefit of the faintest shadow of 
, a doubt. 

Obviously, this favours the innocent. But, as ob- 
viously, it favours the guilty. 

Unquestionably, there havo been cases of innocent 
men being hanged; unquestionably, there have been 
cases of guilty men going free. 
. .The horror of the thought of an innocent man 

dying a shameful death makes one inclined to welcome 
- anything that would minimiso the possibility of such 
a tragedy. 

On the other hand, no one wants to give a murderer 
a loophole through which to creep, and a jury may be 
tricked or persuaded into saying “Not Proven” where 
they would have refused to say “Not Guilty,” and a 
murderer goes free. 

It is said next that “Not Proven” is especially 
applicable to cases depending entirely or mainly on 
circumstantial evidence, and there js much in this. 

It is extremely probable that, had Mrs. Maybrick 
been tried in Scotland, the verdict would have becn 
“Not Proven.’’? And it is just as probable that, had 
& certain recent sensational case, which ended in the 
triumphant acquittal of the accused, been tried in 


ONE OF THE LUCKY ONES, 

A xapy of title, an ardent motorist, is very un- 
fortunate in the matter of spills. The other day, by 
no means for the first time, an engineer came to do 
various repairs to the motor. 

The little girls of the house watched, and then 
remarked : 

“JT think mamma’s very unlucky with her motor, 
don’t you?” 

* Unlucky, did ye say?” replied the mechanic. 
“Why, no; not particularly unlucky. Her ladyship’s 
alive, ain’t she?” 

“Yes, of course, she is,’’ said the girl. 

“ Well,’”? was the rejoinder, with an expressive shake 
of the head, “lots of our customers ain’t.” 


If you are in need of a £00 


| Scotland, the verdict would have been, “ Not Proven.” 


To comment further on these cases would be im- 
proper, but it does seem that, where a person, by his 
own misconduct, has laid himself open to the gravest 
suspicion, and certainly to moral censure, he should 
not be honourably acquitted, and “Not Proven” meets 
such a case. 

On the other hand, juries are apt, perhaps, to 
distrust’ circumstantial evidence too much. Such 
evidence may be absolutely conclusive; but, in view 
of its bad name, it may be argued that juries would 
seize upon “Not Proven” to disregard convincing 
evidence of guilt. 

Against that there is the terrible tale of wrongful 
vonvictions on circumstantial evidence. 

The next point is that it would prevent disagrec- 
ments of juries. To some extent, “Not Proven” 
already exists in England, for jury disagreements 

ractically amount to the same thing. But when a 
jury disagrees, the prisoner has all the suspense and 
agony of being tried a second, even a third, time for 
his life—I take murder, but, of course, “ Not Proven” 
may be found in any criminal case. “Not Proven” is 
a conclusive verdict. Tho prisoner cannot be tried 
again for the crime alleged. 

“Not Proven” unquestionably helps to solve tho 
difficulties of a jury whe are in great doubt. 

Now we turn to some points on the other side. The 
first is that “Not Proven” is an unsatisfactory verdict 
because, if a person is innocent, it leaves him under 
a stigma for life. Such an unfortunate person, how- 
ever, may be able subscquently to establish his inno- 
cence. Moreover, even an innocent person is seldom 
accused of a crime, except through his own mis- 
conduct, and it is desirable that he should suffer for 
his wrong-doing. 

On the other hand, if the accused is guilty, the 
stigma of “Not Proven” is unlikely to trouble him 
much, and, therefore, such a verdict punishes the 
innocent, but not the guilty. 

Further, it may be urged that there can be no 
degree of guilt (where only one prisoner is concerned 
in the charge)—either a person is guilty or not guilty. 

Againot this put the argument that a person should 
be convicted on the evidence only, t where a 
prisoner’s moral character is extremely bad, juries 
driven to decide guilty or not guilty are apt to convict 
on the immorality, and not the evidence. “Not 
Proven,” it is claimed, is a satisfactory verdict because 
it is a verdict on the evidence put before them which 
alone should be the criterion of his guilt or innocence. 


CoNCLUSION: 
The reader is invited to form his own. 


OPTIMISTIC JANE. 

Cras, bang, wallop! Down tho kitchen stairs fell 
the entire trayful of crockery from the dining-room. 
Not even the salt-cellar remained unbroken. 

Within the dining-room sat husband and wife, 
staring blankly at each other. What could it all 
mean ? : 

But this was a time for action, and the mistress 
rushed to the door. 

“Jane, Jane!” she cried, “whatever have you 
done?” 

The servant smiled. 

“Oh, mum,” she replied, “it’s only the dinner 
things, mum, What a good thing I hadn’t washed 
them up.” 


reacer of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


500 SWEARS FOR CHARITY. 
Orrxrons vary widely, apparently, as to the rights 


and wrongs of the various ways of raising money for 
charitable and religious objects. 


All over the continent of Europe, for instance, as 


well as in Ireland, lotteries are continually being held 
for these ends, and even her in England church and 
chapel bazaar raffles are not unknown. Yet the well- 
meaning parishioner who the other day suggested that 
bridge-players should put aside a percentage of their 
winnings to help restore a certain sacred edifico was 


promptly snubbed for his pains by the incumbent 


thereof. 


On the other hand, there is at least one church in 
New South Wales which owes its existence to the 
generosity of the reckless gamblers of the old gold- 
digging days. The bush parson used to leave tho flap 
of his tent undone when he went to bed at night, and 
the lucky ones, returning at dawn to their claims after 
a night’s carouse, would pitch through the opening a 
nugget or a bag of yellow ‘‘dust” with the cry: 
“Here you are, Mr. Sky Pilot!” 

Local tradition has it, too, that the handsome 
cathedral of La Guayra, in Venezuela, was built 
through the self-denial of the early inhabitants, who 
agreed to fine themselves fifty cents every time they 
used the favourite Spanish expletive ‘‘caramba.” 

This, of course, is a very old dodge for checking the 
undue use of what are commonly called ‘swear 
words,” and it is in force in many shops, institutions, 
and so forth at the present day. Thus, for example, 
there is in the yard of a certain London motor-cah 
company a collection box belonging to the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association, into which a halfpenny is 
voluntarily placed each time a naughty expression is 
inadvertently let drop. When last opened, a few 
weeks back, the box contained 500 coins, but it 1s 
only fair to add that the receptacle had not been 
cleared for nearly eight months previously. 


—_—-__—_—_—_2 {= -_ —_—_ 


A CLEVER HEAD. 


An interesting fact, or date 
Of aught he’d ever heard or read, 
He seldom could assimilate 
Although he had a clever head. 


By music, commerce, literature, 
His agile brain had ne’er been fed, 
No sciences his mind could lure 
And yet he had a clever head. 


In argument he'd no resource 
And figures filled his soul with dread, 
Yet many marvelled at the force 
Residing in his clever head. 


When victory seemed so hard to get 

And scund the goal the battle spread, 
He’d pop the ball into the net 

Whilst thousands cheered his clever head. 


ad Pa 


CAN EVEREST BE CLIMBED? .. 


Immense interest is sure to be taken in" the 
preeeie which the Duke of Abruzzi is shortly about 
to make to climb to the summit of Mount Everest, 
in the Himalayas, the world’s highest known peak. 

Will he succeed? The best judges are doubt tal. 
Some even go so far as to assert that the mountain is 
absolutely unscaleable: But, then, the same thing 
used to be said of the Matterhorn, conquered by 
Whymper in 1865, and of Aconcagua, ‘“‘the Everest 
of the American Continent,’’ which Zurbriggen 
ascended in 1897. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that the Duke is an 
experienced mountaineer. He has already climbed a 
number of virgin peaks, including Mount St. Elias, 
in Alaska, the highest point in North America, and 
the Ruwenzori group in Central Africa, the famous 
“‘ Mountains of the Moon” of the older geographers. 

Of course, however, Everest is bound to prove a far 
tougher job than did any of the above mentioned. 
For one thing, it is much loftier, towering to a 
height of over 29,000 feet, as against Aconcagna’s 
23,080, St. Elias’s 18,017, Ruwenzori’s 16,815, and 
the Matterhorn’s 14,836. Then, too, it is peculiarly 
difficult of access in its lower slopes, owing to the 
dense jungles and forests which enshroud and guard 
them. 

Yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, it has 
already been ascended at different times to heights 
exceeding 20,000 feet, and on one occasion these 
enthusiastic climbers, Dr. and Mrs. Workman, 
actually camped on the mountain for two nights at 
an altitude of 21,300 feet. But they were then com- 
pelea to turn back, partly owing to the intense cold, 

ut more on account of a violent sickness, due to the 
rarefaction of the air, which threatened the 
destruction of the entire party. 
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By an Indignant Wife. 


I po not say that the man who plays for the village 
elub once a week, or the man who does not care 
whether he plays or not, or the luke-warm footballer, 

ht not to marry. 

et I do most earnestly and solomnly say that the 
pans football player ought most assuredly to 
eave matrimony severely alone till his days as a 
footballer are over. ; 

It is not without bitter experience and very care- 
ful thought that I make this sweeping declaration. 
I know quite well what I am writing about, and I can 
guess what other folk (who are not made to suffer) 
— think and say about my opinion. 

ake my own lot as an example of what happens. 
To begin with, I and my two little children are 
regarded as “coming after” all football matters! We 
are regarded as of secondary importance, and our 
lives aro rendered, gaa | for eight months of the 
year, almost unbearable. 

If a telegram comes, it is about football! If an 
evening’s entertainment ig offered us, it is sacrificed 
when there is any likelihood of the outing having s 
bad effect on my husband’s play! 


Hates Criticism. 

If the ordinary food of the home is not cooked 
exactly as it should be, I am told by my precious 
lord and master that I am ruining his professional 
career! There is pee no end to the absurd 
charges that I am almost daily called upon to answer. 

‘Off the field and behind the scenes your bravo and 
manly footballer is a very peevish and self- 
opinionated man. He does not make it his custom 
to smile upon his own home circle as he docs upon 
his admirers who occupy promincnt seats on the 
grand stand, or who group themselves round him in 
the dressing:room, or at the railway carriage door, as 
he off to a match “away.” 

When within the quiet of his domestic circle he. 
is very hard to please, I can tell you. He is ex- 
tremely fidgety, and at times he is in a highly nervous 
and irritable state of mind. ‘ : 

lf he happens to have been blamed by the sport- 
ing newspapers, which report the details of each and 
every match, he is much more like the proverbial bear 
with i sere head Gay he is like the mild-mannered 
aad pleasant nran that comparative strangers su 
him really to be. There is nothing he s muck ait 
likes as candid criticism of his play. 


Always Alling. 

I might be a paid servant, with a bad record, 
rather ‘than his true and loving wife, when he gets 
unfavourable notice in print. 

I. have heard it said that somo wives of men who 
apend much time in playing golf call themselves 

golf widows” because they are left alone so much; 
bet their lives are one long spell of beautiful sun- 

ne compared with mine. Golfers don’t injure 
themselves very frequently, as footballers do, and 
eo they do not have to lio up at home, and require 
careful nursing and all the tender attention of a 
new.and very crabby baby. 

My husband seldom returns home from an im- 
pertant match without complaining of a sprained 
anklo, or a twisted knec, or a barked shin, or a 
bruised shoulder. ° 

If it is not one of these common ailments, it is a 
bad headache, or a stiff neck, or a pain in the back, 
or a swimming before the eyes! In any case, it is 
a sort of martyred air, which is said to be becoming 
quite fashionable with the ladies who are anxious to 
get tho Parliamentary vote, that he assumes. 


Lives for His Game. 

You can easily imagine that such a person as I 
have endeavoured to describe is not the sort of in- 
dividual to make an ideal husband. 

Football is with many men a passion before which 
all else has to be swept. Is it likely that in such 
circumstances the footballer will be a success as a 
husband? Is it to be expected that a man who 
absolutely lives for football will give his time and 
thought, his love and his protection, to a wife and 
children? 

No; it is not likely! He is far too engrossed with 
the. game of his life. He is.too absorbed to realise 
and understand his domestic’ responsibilities. 

My warning to any girl who is engaged to be 
married to a professional footballer is to postpone 
the wedding fi the young man has left the game 
for s quicter and steadier calling. Or, better still, 
give him up altogether while there is still a chance 
of doing so! : . 

Once a man has had the football fever in its worst 
form he is little or no use for anything else, and 
all of him as a model, or even a good, husband 
may be abandoned. - 
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of cackling croakers has got 
ite knife flush into the 
modern young man. 

Unlike Owsar’s wife, the 
poor chap is blameworthy 
in aren he does. 
If he dares smile, the 
country is immediately 
going to the ; if he goes 
about with a long face, he 
is held up as an awfal 
example of the namby-pambyism of the age. 
in short, an encumberance upon the face of the earth. 

Even his ambition, or lack of ambition, to marry 
is not sacred. If he shows no signs of wishing to 
enter the bonds of Holy Matrimony, he is forthwith 
denounced as a selfish brute, who is evading his moral 
and proper obligations to the State, and who should, 
therefore, be taxed. 

If, on the other hand, he falls in love with a girl 
and wants to make her his wife, he 
is everlastingly told that he is an 
imbecile, and that he is on the high 
rode to endangering, if not actually 
ruining hie prospects in life. 

This last contention is a very favourite, pessimistic 
one, and one which I shall proceed to smash. 

First of all, so it is shrieked, the young man in 
love moons about, and cannot bring his mind to bear 
fully on his work. 

Now, that is a silly misstatement, for which a lot 
of sillier poets are chiefly to blame. No ordinary 
young man in love with an ord—I beg pardon— 
extrecedinary young lady moons about, and neglects 
work. 

He would very scon get the sack if he did. And 
the sack is one of the chief things that he particu- 
larly wishes to dodge in the circumstances. 

No, Messrs. Jeremiah and Co., such a young man 
neither moons nor slacks. Seek one out, and study 
him quietly. 

Note the cheery and bright look on his face; the 
alert, elastic step; the general air of gladness that 
the new incentive to work hard and get on invari- 
ably creates. 

Nay, nay, my poor, dear, fretful foole, you are up 
against a young man in his best fighting form 
there. It ig the young man who is not in love who 
may give way to mooning and slacking. 

I said juet now that the young man in love does 
not want to get the sack. repeat it—he doesn’t. 
But that does- not mean that he will suddenly allow 
himself to be sat upon, or that he will refuse hence- 
forth to take any sporting risks. 

Oh, dear me, no, ye melancholy monks. The 


By a recent edict of the 
Paris Opéra, members of 
the company are forbidden 
to respond to the applause 
of the audience by bowing 
during the acts. 

This very necessary order ° 
calls attention to the fact 
that there are many 
theatrical taboos or prohibi- 
tions, some written, some 
understood, which actors 
and actresses, and even “stars” have to observe, or 
render themselves liable to instant dismissal. __ 

Some of these provisions are of a purely business 
and more or less obvious nature, as, for example, in 
the case of music-hall artistes, the famous “barring” 
clause, which forbids artistes from performing under 
other management within a certain distance of the 
hall or halls owned by the managerial party to their 
contract. Clearly, too, it is necessary from the 
manager’s point of view to forbid his artistes from 
giving free performances, more especially im public. 

For example, when Mr. Auguste Van Biene, in 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the day he 
was found playing in the streets by the late Sir 
Michael da Costa, and started on the road to fame 
and fortune by that eminent musician, recent'y went 
and played in the streets again, he undoubtedly 
rendered himself liable to damages for breach of 
contract with his managers, though it is unlikely 
that any claim will ever be made. é 

At the time of the Thaw sensation people were 
astounded to hear of the managerial 
fetters placed on Mrs. Thaw when 
she was an actress. 

It was stipulated in her contract 
among other things that, except with 
the manager’s consent, she must not be interviewed 
or photographed for the press; that she must not 
attend public places of amusement, or even dine in 
a public restaurant; and that she must not take 
stimulants. . ‘ 

Such an infringement of the “liberty of the sub- 
ject” would probably not be tolerated here, but, 
nevertheless, only the other day a ‘very ‘rising young 
English actress, when asked for an interview for the 
press, replied that.she was sorry to decline, but by 
the terms of her contract she was forbidden to give 
interviews. ~ - . 7 

And there is at least one case of an actor’s contract 


He is, 


He is Not a 
Slacker. 


Not Allowed 
Stimulants. 


Sir d et out ! 
: ye 
f ler 


Our Optimist thinks the Young Man in Love is 
Everything to be Desired. 


Stage ‘‘ Stars” Have Few Liberties, 
Plays a Prominent Part in Their Careers, 
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innate gambling apirit, the 
lust for trying to bring 
off a coup, does not suddenly 
forsake a man when he 
becomes engaged to be 


married. . 

On the contrary, it 
becomes keener if anything 
Only, your engaged man 
baving more than number 
one to consider, is given 
to taking more sensible 
risks. He is apt to look before he leaps, which is 
an eminently wise thing to do . 

Another grievance against the young man in love 
is that he is for ever thinking of his pet girl, and 
that he often becomes unsociable, and even morose 
when she isn’t about. . 

Well, that he should have her on the brain, so ta 
speak, is, to my mind, splendid, expec if she 
is afflicted in the same way as regar him. 

I see nothing to grumble at in that; on the con- 

, I see in it distinct signs of 
much future bliss and happiness for 
the two persons thus mentally 
concerned. . 

I would not have things otherwise 
—I want the world to go on turning on its axis. 

Nor am I to be found groaning aloud if any young 
man prefers to sit in a corner alone and build 
castles in the air, or enrich the postal revenue by 
nightly forwarding reams of manuscript to his lady 
love rather than engage in a téte-d-téte with me. 
Good luck to him, say I. . 

For a young man to be in love is good in every 
way, I am convinced. 

It makes him more careful of his personal appear- 
ance, for one thing. You do not see him with a 
twenty-four hours’ rd on him when his inamorata 
is in the neighbourhood, for instance. 

Then he becomes less selfish and self-centred. He 
will give up all sorte of former little extravagances, 
in order that he may be able to do or buy things 
to please his girl. 

I know several men who hava permanently reduced 
their daily consumption of tobacco by one-half at 
the desire of She o Must be Obeyed. 

Also, falling in love very often leads a man to 
take an intelligent and lasting interest in thin 
which never appealed to him before Cupid hit 
him. 

If the girl is keen on literature, art, music, or 
what not, the man is pretty certain to follow suit 
sooner or later. 

All of which you can put in your pipes and emoke, 
you anti-amorites. 


snecrers 


Looks to His 
Afpesrance. 


containing a clause for. 
bidding him to play football. 
This was in the case of that 
most popular . comedian, 
Mr. Huntley Wright, and 
arose out of the fact that, 
v y fond of football, he 
took part in a game during 
the run of a successful 
piece, “crocked ” his knee, 
and was “out of the bill” 
} for several weeks. 

Dancers, too, are often expressly debarred from 
taking part in violent exercises, and especially from 
riding in hansom cabs, on account of the risk of 
twisting an ankle getting in or out. 

In ngland, however, such restrictions are, 
perhaps, more usually understood than expressed. 


ee Don't 99 


The theatre itself abounds in taboos. For 
example, artistes are forbidden to enter or 
leave the theatre except by the stage door. Of 


course, actor-managers are a law unto themselves, 
and Mr. Cyril Maude always uses the public entrance 
to the Playhouse. 

At many theatres, Drury Lane for one, may be 

seen a notice expresely forbidding 

Wearing of Real artistes from receiving visitors in 

BY their dressing-rooms, except by 

owers. permission of the manager. This 

rule, however, is usually more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. 

Talking, laughing (except, of course, as part of 
the play), or one in any way to communicate 
with or recognise friends in the audience is taboo. 

That, however, is an obviously necessary rule. But 
an ordinance, the need for which is not so apparent, 
is that which prohibits the wearing of real flowers 
pele supplied by the management) or jewellery on 

e stage 

Probably the reason for this is to prevent ladies 
trying to outshine each other. 

Anyway, the rule is there, and the love-sick youth 
who sends some fair charmer round a bouquet, asking 
her to wear a flower from it as a token that he is 
favoured is asking her to do something which will 
certainly -get her into trouble with the managemett 
if she complies. ; 

Altogether, free and easy though stage life may 
appear to the public, it ie hedged round with many 
restrictions, which, however, are for the moet part 
designed in the interests of the artistes themselves, 


the pioneer of papere to lead boys on to a worthy manhood. 
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By BOB PENDER, 


Who scored a great success as clown af Drury Lane last 
year, and is there again this year: Mr. Pender is also 
well known as a remarkably clever animal impersonator, 
particularly of monkeys, and is the moving spirit of the 
popular Pender Troupe. 


Y’u a Owdham (Oldham) lad, and I was born to the 
theatre world. For my father, a very clever man, 
who could play Hamlet one night and do a stilts act 
the next, was on the stage before me, and my earliest 
memories are of travelling vans, booths, and sawdust 
rings. But my father dying when I was twelve, and 
my stepfather not approving of the stage as a career 
for me, I left it to become a half-timer in a 
Lancashire mill. 

What’s bred in the bone, however, will out in the 
flesh. I couldn’t “stick”? the mill at all. I wanted 
to be back in the sawdust and under the flaring 
flambeaux, and, above all, I wanted to be a monkey, 
though I daresay Nature had made me that already. 

So I started pasena a monkey act on the quiet 
But the way of the animal impersonator was always 
bumpy, and I came precious nig hanging myself fora 
start. 


An Awkward Predicament. 


I rigged a rope up from the ceiling of my little room 
‘at the top of the house, and started swinging head 
downwards from a noose at the end. 

But in my innocence I made that noose a slip-knot, 
and the result was that I couldn’t get my foot out of 
it. So there I hung, afraid at first to call out, for 
the “old man” was in the room below, and I 

_ reckoned he wouldn’t be pleased with my “monkey 
tricks”? And when things became desperate, I found 
I couldn’t call out, for my tongue and eyes were fair 
dropping out, and there was a regular Brock’s benefit 
going on in my head. 

Fortunately, however, the landlady happened to 
pop up to see what mischief I was after, me being so 
qujet, and, standing on a chair, she cut me down in 
the nick of time. Only she overbalanced and fell flat 
on top of me, and as she was a very fat woman, I 


W ERIBLY. 


wore my face at the back of my head for the next 
week or two. 

But it would have taken a lot more than that to dis- 
courage me, and a few weeks later I appeared in & 
circus at Halifax as ‘‘ Little Jacko, from the Crystal 
Palace, London,’? though I had never even seen 
London, much less the Crystal Palace. 

So I really started on the stage as a monkey, end 
that has always been my favourite character, though 
it’s mighty hard work, and I’ve had my full share of 
falls and accidents. 

As “Jacko” I have had some ‘‘queer starts.” 
Once on the Continent—I’ve played pretty well all 
over Europe—I pretended to steal a child’s hat, and 
the father, er a I was a real monkey, came after 
me with a knife. never went up the rope so quick 
before or since. 

One of my best tricks was firing a loaded pistol 
with my toes while “ monkeying”’ on the rope. One 
night, however, my feet being cold or something, the 
pistol went off too soon, blew my mask almost off my 
face, and nearly blew my eyes out. Nevertheless, 
managed somehow or other to keep the mask on, and 
finished the act without the audience knowing there 
was anything amiss. 

But perhaps the ‘‘rummiest go”’ was soon after my 
start, when I was with a travelling show, a sort of 
combined circus and menagerie. 


Playful Kangaroos. 


I dressed in the same van as two kangaroos, and 
one day, returning from the ring, I found that the 
kangaroos had been playing tipcat or some game with 
my shoes—I went barefoot to and from the ring. 
Anyway, they had managed to knock my shoes into 
the fire. 

It was winter, and when I got back they were all 
burnt up—the shoes, I mean, not the kangaroos, 
though I wished at the time the brutes had been. It 
was the only pair of shoes I had, and so next day, when 
we moved on, as there was deep snow on the ground, I 
had to travel in the elephant’s van, the only place 
they could find for me. 

T don’t think that elephant liked me. Anyway, he 
gave me an awful time trying to sit on me, and you 
won’t catch me sharing a van with an elephant again. 

I made my first appearance as clown while with a 
travelling pantomime. I well remember the night, 
because there was a regular fiasco. 

In the harlequinade we had a penny-in-the-slot 
machine, the idea being that the machine supplied 
wives, a pretty girl popping out cach time I put a 
penny in. At least, they should have popped out, but 
the girls went on strike about something or other, 


Where the Pantomime Comes From. 
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refused to appear from the machine, and the audience 
threw things at me. 


However, 1 used that idea years afterwards, and 


made a success with it. 


I know people have an idea that the harlequinade is 
layed out. Well, the old style of harlequinade—the 
ot - poker - strings - of - sausages - knock - the- 


policeman-and-everybody-down sort of thing is over 
and done with. But you can bet your life that the 
modern harlequinade—clean, bright, really funny, well 
mounted, up-to-date in every way—is as poptlar as 
nny other part of the pantomime. 


proved this at my first appearance at Drury Lane 
harlequinade 
started people were standing up and putting on their 
coats and wraps. But before very long they took off 
their coats and sat down again, which was one for Bob. 

The modern clown has got to have ideas beyond 
burning people with red-hot pokers or luring them on 
to butter slides. But provided he has got bright, up- 
to-date ideas and a manager like Mr. Arthur Ccllins, 
who gives him a free hand in carrying them out, Iam 


sure there’s yearr 
ia Ae» 


of life in clown 
———sto—_— 


pantaloon, harle- 
quin, and colum- 
bine yet. 

Anyway, come 
and see. 

BEING CONCISE. 

Tne lawyer shook his finger warningly at the young 
witness and said: 

“Now we want to hear just what you know, not 
what someone else knows, or what you think, or 
anything of that kind, but what you know. Do you 
understand?” 

“Well, I know,” said tha youth, with emphasis, as 
he leant forward easily in the box. “I know that 
Jim Clay said that Bill Thompson told him that he 
heard John Thomas tell Sid Smith that his father 
was there when the fight took place, and that he 
said that they flung each other about in the meadow 
pretty consid’ able.” 

oe et § 


“Besrrer send an inspector down to see what’s the 
matter with the man’s meter?” said the cashier in 
the gas company’s office to the superintendent. 

“Oh!” began the superintendent, “we throw com- 

Jaints about meters——” . 

“This is no complaint. 


He sends a cheque for the 
amount of his bill, and says it’s ‘very reasonable. 


o” 
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RUB IT. OUT. 

Tre drawing-master of the 
achool was walking down . 
the approach to a railway station, when in the road- 
way was a line of cabs. Attached to one of these was 
a very thin, grey horse. Standing opposite to this, 
he addressed the cabby. — 

“I say, cabby, what do you call that?” (meaning 
the horse). 

The cabby replied: 

“A horse, sir.’’ 

Then the master remarked : 

“Rub it out, and draw it again.” 


OC 


Sue: “Jack told me that that hospital was built 
entirely at his expense. Is it possible?” 

He: “Well, Jack's uncle cut him off with a hundred 

unds, and left the rest of his money to build the 
Bospital.” 


lOc 


HE KNEW IT WAS FOUND. 

A cLencyMAN, whilst going te church one Sunday 
mornin lost a pocket-boo : 
papers, After the ee he made known his loss, 
and said that, whoever found the pocket-book and 
restored it to him, would be well rewarded. 

An old man immediately rose up at the back of 
the church and cried out: 

“Jt’s found, sir!” ae 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, ae man ! said the 

y : “have you got it with you?” 
bath Aaa de onewated a man; “but I comed that 
way myself after you did, and it wasn’t there then.” 


>__0cCc- 


“Wuy doesn’t the policeman pay his fare?” in- 
quired the old gentleman on the twopenny tram 
observing that no money passed between the con- 
stable and the conductor. . 

“Well, you know, sir,” explained the conductor, 
“you can’t get twopence out of one copper. 


_——_OoCo 


DIDN’T FALL QUICK ENOUGH. 

Is a room on the top floor of a large ge a boy 
was amusing himself by going through the bayonet 
exercise with a long-handled brush in lieu of a rifle. 
His boss, coming quickly upon him, gave him a box 
on the ear for wasting his time. 

The sudden blow caused the lad to lose his balance 
and fall down the hoist-shaft, but, fortunately, he 
kept his hold on tho brush, the handle of which, 
getting across the shaft, broke his fall, and enabled 
him to grasp the chain, down which he slid in safety. 

The boss was horrified at the effect of his action, 
and rushed breathless—and gasping with fear—down 
the = flights of stairs to the basement, expecting 


to find a mangled body for which he would have to 
account. 
He was, however, just in time to see the lad drop 


on his feet unharmed ; so, recovering his self-possession 
and his breath, he exclaimed: 

“Want to be a soldier, eh? Well, you're too slow 
for that. Why, man, I can walk down all those 
stairs quicker than you can fall down the hoist- 
ehaft.”’ 

1°] 


Practican YANKEE: “ Well, yes, sir. I give up to 
you. Shakespeare was a genius ; but he didn’t kinder 
seom to put it to a practical use. Never benefited 
civilisation with a washing machine, nor a atent 
turnip-peeler, nor anything of that sort. Still, he 
was a smart man.” , 
SO, >__OC 


‘ FROM FANCY TO REALITY. 

“Ten you cannot,’’ said the fair young girl, “you 
cannot offer me a palatial mansion in Park Lane or 

rosvenor Square?” 

. “7 et Ermyntrude,”’ he answered. 

“Nor a nica roomy flat in Mayfair?” . 

®No.”’ 

There was a wonderful firmness, a kind of don’t- 
you-forget-it-ness in the tone in which this mono- 
syllable was spoken. It did not pass unnoticed by 
the girl. a " 

“Nor even a little villa in the south-west suburbs? 
she continued, after a pause. 

“No; not even a villa in a south-west or any other 
suburb, darling.”” And the kind of tremolo in which 
the young man spoke betrayed the bitter anguish 
that was gnawing at his very heart-strings. Was 
this peerless prize, then, slipping from his grasp? 

“What, then,’”’ she went on, “can you offer me, 
Adelbert? What Epeegpnen® can you hold out to me 

come your bride?” 
ie shave of forty-five bob a week,” answered 
Adelbert promptly, ‘ with the prospect of a five-bob 
rise next midsummer.”’ _ 

The young fellow said this in the tone of one who 
knows his financial position to & fraction. . 

“Jt will do,” she said simply, as a seraphic smile 

ually. sptead itself over three-parts of her_up- 
turned countenance. “T am yours, Adelbert. Hatf 
a loaf is better than no bread !” 


A splendid serial, eatitled 


containing valuable 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


HIGH ART. 

“ Ang you blind, prisoner?” inquired the magistrate. 

“Yes, your worship.” 

“You are charged with vagrancy. 
lose your sight?” 

“By a fit of appleplexy, sir.” 

“But there is a picture on your breast represent- 
ing an explosion in o mine, through which, it is 
stated, you became blind. How is this?” 

“Please, your worship, I couldn’t afford to pay a 
hartist as could paint appleplexy.” 

OC 

“Papa, may I take my piano with me when I 
marry?” 

Papa: “I shall insist upon it, my dear.” 

COC 

“My dear, you grow prettier every day!” 

“And shabbier, Ng Compliments are all very 
woll, but I’d like to see a little rendy cash 
occasionally.” 

COC 


SUCH IS FAME. 

HE was a foreign nobleman on a visit to England, 
and he took the kcenest interest in all that pertained 
to the history of the neighbourheod in which he found 
himself. 

Strolling one day, he met a burly labourer return- 
ing from his daily toil. 

“T say, my goot frient,’” he said, “was there not 
a big battle fought somewhere here?” ; 

“Well—er—yes, me lord!” stammered the labourer, 
recognising his interrogator. “I did have a few 
rounds with Joc, of Milligan’s farm, a little while 
back; but I’d no idea your lordship had heard of it.” 

>_OC 


OPINIONS DIFFER. 
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Owner of Fish-pond (to man who is trespassing): “ Don’t 
you see tha’ sign, ‘ No fishing here’ ?” 

Happy Angler: “ That's not true ; look at my basket, The 
man who put up that notice must have been mad.” 

_——_ OC 
TOO LIBERAL. 

Mrs. Situ, suddenly imbued with a spirit of neigh- 
bourly interest in a lady who was just recovering 
from influenza, said to her little son: 

“Willie, dear, just run across the street, and ask 
how old Mrs. Brown is this morning.”? ~ 

Willie returned in five minutes, wearing the look 
that spoke of defeat sustained. 

“Well, have you seen Mrs. Brown?” the mother 
asked. 

“Yes; and she said I was to tell you it’s none of 
your business how old she is.”’ 

~fCU0CoH 

Hon. Berty: “Aw! Are you superstitious about 
thirteen at dinner, Mrs. Homely? ” 

Mrs. Homely: ‘‘Good gracious—yes! If we had 
more than four we would lose our cook !”’ 

COCO 


Sune: “You're so bashful, Mr. Callow, I really 
believe that, if you ever marry, the lady will have to 


a 

e: “W-well, but I might have—er—pluck enough 
to decline.’”’ 

COC 


THOUGHT IT PART OF THE PICTURE. 

A stream launch belonging to a battleship sprang a 
leak while crossing Portsmouth Harbour, and rapidly 
sank. Near by an old salt was leisurely rowing a 
boat, but he made no attempt to go to the rescue. 

The launch’s crew managed to swim to the boat, 
and ag they scrambled on board one of them said 
to the boatman: 

“ORre, guv’nor, why didn’t you give us a hand? 
Didn’t you see we was sinking?” 

“Lor’ bless me!” said the boatman, stolidly, “I 
thought yer craft was one of them blooming 
submarines !” 


How did you 


Werk ENDING 
Jan. 7, 1909. 


QUITE A MISTAKE, 

“Waar do you mean, sir,” 
said the angry man in 
the crowd, “by sticking your umbrclla in my eye?” 

“Oh, no,” reptied the cheerful offender, “ you’re 
mistaken, I assure you.” . 

But this naturally had the effect of making the 
angry man more so. 

“Mistaken!” he roared; 
that: I don’t know when my 
hang it, sir, I saw you do it 
mistaken?” 

“I assure you that you are, nevertheless,’’ was 
the easy rejoinder; “you may know when your eye 
is hurt, but you don’t know my umbrella. This isn’t 
mine—I borrowed it!” 

So a) ©] ea 


“T gay, old man, did I ever tell you about the 
awful fright I got on my wedding-day?” inquired 
a married man of a chum. 

“8-s-h-h!” responded the friend warningly. “No 
man should speak in that way about his wife!” 


SOC 


HE FOUND IT. 

Miss DaessweLu had just returned, after spending 
a week with a country friend. Imagine her consterna- 
tion when she discovered her previously well-stocked 
wardrobe empty. : 

“Gracious, George!” she said to her brother, 
“where are all my clothes? And what in the world 
is that great black patch on the lawn?” 

The face of George exhibited all the well-known 
signs of conscious righteousness, and he met her gaze 
unflinchingly. 

“Maria.” he replied consolingly, “you wrote to me 
that, if I wanted the key of tho billiard-room, I 
should find it in the pocket of your bolero.’ 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Well, I don’t know a bolero from a fichu or a box 
pleat, so I took all the things to the lawn and burnt 
them. Then I recovered the key from the ashes.” 


lOc 


Customer: “This is a splendid suit of clothes 
you’ve made. I’m sure it’s a credit to you.” 

Tailor: “I’m glad you are pleased, sir, but I hope 
you will remember that, if it is a credit to me, it’s 
a debt to you.” 


do you mean to say 
e is hurt? Why, 
How can I be 


>_—_0Cc 
HODGE'S LITTLE DODGE. 


“You say it is quite impossible for you to agree 
with Farmer Perry on these points?” said Hodge’s 
solicitor to him. 

“Ay!” answered Hodge. 

“Then, I’m afraid there’s no help for it; the 
matter will have to go before the judge.” 

“Very well,” said Hodge. And then, after a pause, 
he added: “Do you think it would do any good to 
send the judge a couple of fine fat ducks?” 

“Not unless you wish to lose your case,’’ said the 
lawyer decisively. And Hodge left, apparently 
convinced. 

In due course the case was tried, and Hedge 
gained a verdict. 

“T believe I won because I sent those ducks, after 
all,’? he said to his lawyer afterwards. 

“What!” said the astonished man of six-and- 
ecightpences. “Do you mean to say you sent them?” 

“Ay!” was the reply; “but, thinking on what you 
said, I sent ’em in Perry’s name!” 

lOc 

Patient: “Are you sure, doctor, that this health 
food that you have recommended is nourishing?” 

Doctor: “Sure? Why, I know it. The man who 
introduced that health food not only lives, but sup- 
ports a large family on it.” 

COC 
HIS BAD BARGAIN. 

Tue youth stared in open-mouthed amazement at 
the cyclist, who, having lost control of his machine, 
was tearing down the hill at break-neck speed. 

Of course, there was a nasty spill, and the youth 
hurried forward to the unfortunate cyclist’s assist- 
ance. 

As it turned out, however, he was not much hurt, 
and the condition of his machine appeared to trouble 
him more than anything else. 

“Just my luck,” he groaned, as the youth 
approached ; “that machine cost ten guineas a week 
ago; I’d take half-a-sovereign for it now.” 

After a hurried examination of the bicycle, the 
youth expressed the opinion that it might have been 
damaged much more than it was. 

“Tt’s unridable at present,’ he remarked, “but,” 
with a laugh, “I wouldn’t mind giving you half-a- 
sovereign for it.” 

To his surprise, the stranger held out his hand 

for the money, and next minute the youth, havin 
managed to make up the amount, the man hobbled 
off with half-a-sovereign instead of a bicycle. 
But the youth’s feelings may be imagined when, 
three minutes later, a party of cyclists, headed by a 
policeman, rode down the hill, and claimed the 
machine, which had been stolen from the front of 
an inn less than a mile away. 


“A Bov’s Figit for Freedom,” bezins in the New Year's Number of THE SCOUT. Now ready. 


Week KNDING 
Jan. 7, Uh, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


(Celebrities have recorded their New Year's resolutions 
in P.W. before this, but this ts, we think, the first time that 
they have been asked to confess what became of those cast-iron 
vous taken on the stroke of midnight on the last day of the 
re The results of this inquisition are not only amusing, 

¢ encouraging. For when such great folk fail, as ts the 
case in most of the instances recorded, to keep their ledges 
to themselves, we lesser mortals may well take heart of grace.) 


Mr. J. H. TAYLOR, 
The famous, golfer, tells of failure. 

Speaxkinc as a golfer, and on behalf of golfers, the 
only resolutions which we think are worth the making 
on January Ist every year are those concerning cer- 
tain essentials, the observance of which applicd to 
the game improves the perfermance of it. 

We resolve (as I vowed last New Year’s Day) 
never again to lift our eye from off the ball until the 
stroke is completed. 

We intend to give every putt a chance. Man, tho 
golfer, proposes, but “Colonel Bogey”* disposes. 

The spirit is heroic (on January Ist), but the 
golfing flesh is very, very weak on the following 
B64 days. 

It is a painful subject to write about to one who 
confesses to being an habitual offender. 

I plead but one excuse. The (apparently) harm- 
less golf ball ig a rank “intimidator,” and a two- 
foot putt makes cowards of us all. 


Mr. COULSON KERNAHAN, 
The popular author, gives himself a “ drefful” tad 
character. 

I nave made so many good resolutioas in previous 
years, and broken them, that, on the principle by 
which Irishmen are said to get a pig to market by 
driving his backwards, I resolved last year that I 
would do nothing that was not the outcome of a 
heart that was desperately wicked. 

Every New Year good-resolution that I had made 
in the past has been ruthlessly broken befcre the 
first week of the New Year was out; so, by making 
only resolutions that were wicked, I hoped for one 
bricf week in a sinful and criminal existence, to 
steal a march on the devil and to become as moral 
as Mr. Stead, as chaste as Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
and as high-minded and angelie as Mr. Asquith. 

I regret to say that the result did not justify my 
hopes, for I found it as easy to keep my evil 
resolutions as it was difficult not to break my good 
ones. 

Instead of smoking less, swearing not at all, and 
going to church by clockwork, I have done the very 
reverse, and the only resolution I am making for 
the coming New Year is to make no resolutions at 
all. 


Mr. MATHESON LANG, 

Who made such a great success as “ Pete” in “The 
Manzman" at the Lyceum Theatre, never keeps his 
resolves. 

Last New Year I made my usual resclve—to fly 
to the backwoods of Canada, build up a log hut, 
and lead the “Simple Life’—far, far from all 
theatres, and grease paints, and glaring limelights. 
How I kept that resolve, you can see for yoursclf ! 

It has been a vague, beautiful dream of mine for 
years, and will, I suppose, continue to be so for a 

at many more to come. But dreams are worth 
anging on to—even though they remain but dreams 

—in this workaday world. 


Mr. HUNTLEY WRIGHT. 
A delightful contribution from this always delightful 
conedian, 

1. Mave a vow to be in bed every night by twelve, 
but foolishly forgot to stipulate which twelve. 

2. Made a vow to be on the water-cart (tectotal) 
for a whole month, but I made such a fuss about 
it, all the men in the club got to know, and re- 
frained from asking me to have drinks—in fact, they 
did their best to prevent my having one with myself. 

8. Made a vow to bo in a year’s time the best 
golfer in our profession—about 800 players—am still 


®In stroke competitions colfers play against an imaginary, 
but very terrible, opponent known as “ C.louel Ragey,”” who is 
never to make a mistake, and whose imaz’nary perfect 

sobre the player has to beat.—Ep. P. 1. 


If you are foni of a good, rattling detective story 
: * Tho Stranger’s Latchkey” 


ew Sfear’s 
Resolutions & rz, ee 


And What Happened to Them, 


a dead-heat for the 799th 

position. 
4. Made a vow to refrain 
from manghty words. Hit 
punish myeelf: 


put it in my pocket (have not 
got a single pocket left in 
any’ suit, not even pyjamas). 

. Made a vow never to 


Amusing Confessicns of a Host of Celebrities, back horse unless an 


absolute certainty (am still 
backing an average of 
6. Mad four atiff ’uns a day). 

- «lade @ vow never to turn my head to look at 
a pretty girl (utter failure unless I have two iron 
girders at back of neck), 

i Made a vow to have a long holiday at the end 
bl le year, and go a round-the-world trip (impossi- 

e-eren Cook’s can’t do it for thirty guineas). 

. Made a vow to get up at 7.30 each morning 
and walk five miles, if fine (astonishing how many 
ee i threatening). 

nis New Year I am going t 
to make another vow. en ee ae 


Mr. KEBLE HOWARD, 
The popular author of ‘‘ The Smiths of Surbiton,” 
also records failure. 

Own the first day of last year, as on every other 
day, I resolved to woo fortune by being extremely 
pleasant to everybody, whether I liked them or not. 
On New Year’s Day I broke that resolve—as on 
every other day. 

Madame ALICE ESTY, 
The popular prima donna, says ‘‘ Never again!” 

My resolutions last New Year! Well, I hardly 
remember what they were. I suppose they went the 
way of all resolutions taken then. 

About this time one every year decides never to 
make “resolutions”? on the New Year. 

It is fatal! 


Miss NELLIE GANTHONY, 
The popular entertainer, keeps on trying, but—— 
Lasr year’s resolutions—I only go in for daily 


attempts, and I gutss only 10 per cent. of those get 
through. , 


Mr. J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND, 
Whose thrilling romances are so widely read and popular, 
contributes the following resolutions : 

(1) Tuat I would give the characters in my novels 
a happier time than they had last year. 

(2) That I would write a great play. 

(3) That I would keep my accounts accurately. 

(4) That I would be a geod husband. 

Results : 


(1) The charactcrs have still to be satisfied with 
such happincss as they can wrest from Fate. 

(2) The play is written. It is waiting to be acted. 

(3) The accounts have been kept. They show a 
surprising balance, which I seem to have lost. 

(4) I won’t answer this, as my wife has just come 
into the room, and is looking over my shoulder. 


Christmas Cracker Contest 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Twenty Prizes of Five Shillings Each 
and One Hundred Pretty Presents. 


Here isa comoetition for boysand girlsonly. There is nothing 
to pay, and every one of my young readers should try for one of 
the prizes offered. 

Tre competition is delightfully simple. During the Christmas 
hotideys you will, of cirse, have a god time. There 
will be pirties to go toad plenty of Christmas fun at home. 
And there will be Christmas ciackers, and that is where this 
competition comcs in. 

As you know, every Jom Smith and other cracker has a picture 
on the outside; some have pcture: of boys and girls, some have 
pictures of birds and animals and trees. I want you to collect 
these “scraps,” as they are called, and, when you huve got 
sudicient, to make one pictnre with them. 

This is how yon doit: First tchea piece of white piper about 
half the size of Pearson's Weekly, that is, eleven inches wide by 
seven inches deep, sad on this you will pasts yonr scraps. We 
will say that one of your scraps shows four or five birds fl ing 
abont. This yon would piste on your paper near the top to show 
the b rds wereinthesky. Next, perhaps, you might have a donkey 
aud another serap shewing a little boy or girl. You might paste 
the boy on the donkey’s back to show he washavinga rid». Then, 
perhaps, one of your scraps might show a little house. You would 
p.ste this towards the back of your picture to show that it was in 
the distance. And if you had @ scrap showing a little dog, this 
you woul: paste showing him trotting beside his little master on 
the donkoy’s back. This is just one eximple of a picture you 
mizht make out of your scraps. 

To exch of the twenty boys and girls from whom I receive what 
I consider to be the best picturcs will be awarded’a prize of five 
shillings, and to the hundred boys and girls whose pictures come 
next in order of merit I will give a nice little present. 

Send your pictures along on or before January 5th, and the 
must be addreesed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKL 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and should be mar 
“CRACKER ” in the top left-hand corner, 


Keeping a Dog is Reaily Expensive, 


_As the time for owners of dogs to renew their 
licenseo is now at hand, the average man_ will 
probably console himself for the payment of the 
seven and sixpence, with tho thought that the family 
dog will cost no more money for another twelve- 
month. 

Few men will stop to consider what the luxury of 
keeping a dog as a pet really costs. An enthusiastic 
admirer of dogs has worked out the sum, and here 
it is. 

The average length of a dog’s life is about ten 
years. When once the dog has persuaded you that 
he is part of your household, you will not want to 
get rid of him, but we will suppose that he was two 
years old when you bought him, and that, therefore, 
you pay only eight licenses for him. The dog, there- 
fore, costs £3 in licenscs alone. 

During those eight years he will certainly be ill 
sometimes. If we allow him only six wecks on the 
sick list—during which time he is at the veterinary- 
surgeon’s kennels—he will cost at least 30s. 

Then there is the cost of food. Theoretically, the 
family dog is kept on the scraps from the family 
dinner-table, and, therefore, costs nothing to keep. 
When a dog can be kept satisfactorily in this way, 
one of two things aro happening. Either the house- 
hold is very extravagant, or the butcher is sclling a 
good deal of meat that is not fit for human food. 


Cost of Food. 

In cither case, the dog is costing something to keep, 
and, as it will be necessary to buy dog biscuits and 
scraps from the butcher sometimes, one may safely 
estimate that tho weekly cost will be at least 2d. 
for a small dog. Twopence a week for eight years 
comes to, roughly, 70s. Total cost of dog up to the 
present is, therefore, £8. 

These calculations are made for a small dog. A 
big dog, such as a St. Bernard or a mastiff, will 
cost at least half-a-crown a week for food alone, so 
that in the eight years of his existence he will cost 
you £52 for food. There will also be the ccst of a 
large kennel, and painting, repairing, and cleaning 
it. 

To return to our small dog. He will want washing 
with dog soap at sixpence a cake. Hot water will 
be necessary, and even hot water is not to be had 
for nothing. The dog will assuredly wear out two 
or three collars, and each time you buy a collar you 
must pay to have your name and address engraved 
on it. 

Wear and Tear Damage. 

No dog can live for eight years in the house with- 
out doing some damage to the place. He is sure to 
break a dish or a plate occasionally, and you must 
expect him to put his muddy feet on your nice new 
cushions sometimes. These incidental expenses will 
come to at least 50s. in the oight years, so that our 
dog hag cost us ten guincas—or 26s. 8d. a vear. 

That is only tne cost in hard cash. What of the 
cost to one’s nerves, and the cost of one’s time in 
locking after the dog? The dog will require groom- 
ing at least twice a week if his coat is to be kept 
in decent order, and probably at your busiest time 
the dog will remind you that he wants a little 
exercise. 

When the summer holiday comes the dog must 
either go with the family (more expense), or else 
someone must be paid for looking after him while 
you are away from home (a still heavier expense). 
‘Altogether one may safely estimate the cost of keep- 
ing a small dog at 30s. a year. 

You've been thinking it was 7s. 6d. 

——— ee i oe 


Maun: “The second time I saw him I was engaged 
to him.” 

Madge: “What causcd the delay?” 

——-3-e——— 

“1 woutpy’r cry like that if I were you.” said a 
lady to little Alice. 

“Well,” said Alice, between her sobs, “you can 
cry any way you like, but this is my way.” 

JUST FOR A CHANGE. 

“Whar I want,” said tha theatrical manager, 
a genuine novelty.” 

“Something realistic?” asked the playwright. 

“Yes, but I don’t want any real pugincts, or real 
naval disasters, or real live stock, or reat battles 
in it.” 

The playwright looked wearily thoughtful, and, 
after a pause, inquired: 

“How would it do to spring someth:vg on the 
public with real actors in it?” 


“is 


. read how John Thorndylte solves the mys:ery of 
in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


By W. HOLT 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN (continued). 
When Yank beats Yank. 

eR reeeeeeeee5uneeeeeeeeernr™ 

Myamms, when he :clt the hand of Murphy heavy on 
his shoulder and his breath hot against his ear, had 
struggled for a few seconds with the small, silly little 
rage which possesses a rat when the terrier's toeth close 
on him. 

However, that characteristically British spirit of self- 
preservation, which was strong in him, prompted Mymms 
to give up the struggle before the life was ken out of 
him. By the time, indeed, that they had come to the 
promenzde Mymms was briskly submissive so far as his 
outward actions went; but in his mind there was working 
that mule-like obstinacy which the English people have 
translated into the notion that they never know when they 
are beaten. 

As a matter of fact, this English, mule-like obstinacy 
on the part of Mymms practically rendered i 
invulnerable. 

Mymms, as he stumbled by Murphy's side, swiftly 
reviewed his life from the time that the enterprise of the 
Wine had snatched him from his quiet home in Tottenham 
down to the straits in which he now found himself. 

Throughout all that time Mymms saw that he had been 
fought for, and won and lost, by pues who were more 
clever and resourceful and powerful than himself. 

Yet—and this was the reflection upon which Mymms 
screwed his small courage to the sticking-point—these 
people all depended on him. If he refused to dream for 
them, then they were no better off when they held him 
captive than when they had been without him. 

At this thought the British mule in Mymms ae 
stronger than ever. “I’m not going to dream for these 
Americans,” he said to himself. 

And he meant it. 

He was so determined that he resolved to be silent. He 
said not a word when Murphy booked a private saloon for 
New York, and still remained speechless as that private 
saloon swayed and jolted at the tail of the train which 
carried them to New York. 

On board the train Murphy ordered lunch, and Mymms 
ate heartily, almost greedily, but still said nothing. 

His very silence distunbed Murphy, who tried to get 
him into conversation. Mymms, however, successfully 
resisted all attempts in this direction. 

So they came to New York. 

As everyone knows who has visited that most astonish- 
ing city, the railway-stations are most inconveniently 

laced. Mymms, indeed, could scarcely realise that he 

ad arrived in New York when he found himself standing 
on the desolate and peculiarly suburban-looking station, 
which, Murphy told him shortly, represented the end of 
their journey. 

There followed a long ride in a motor-car through end- 
less streets ess in on either side by tall, forbidding, 
and architecturally soulless buildings. Pe 

A swift turn of the street suddenly brought them into 
Broadway, and then Mymms’ heart leapt with wonder at 
the cruel and crushing splendour of the place. 

They seemed to be travelling through a very narrow 
valley, the hills of which were enormous Buildings, 
inhumanly illuminated. 

New York was utterly different from anything which 
Mymms had yet beheld, and the sight of it overawed him. 

e leant forward and looked out of the window of the 
motor-car at the buildings, which seemed to tower for 
miles above him. 

Everywhere there were lights, lights, lights! 

The glare was horrible and terrifying. Now they 
flashed beneath a bridge over which an unseen train 
hurtled and crashed. Now they rushed past a buildin 
which was one huge blaze of light, only to swing an 
swerve harmlessly into another long thoroughfare through 
which enormous street-cars threaded their way with an 
unceasing ringing of electric bells. 

Once, and once only, did Mymms manage to breathe a 
little spirit of home—a little touch of London. The car 
rushed past a church, the tall spire of which, black and 
unlit, reared its pitiful height botween two vast and 
brilliantly-lighted sky-scrapers. 

Then the car came to a startlingly sudden standstill. 
Murphy lugged Mymms out of the automobile and led him 
across a pavement thronged with busy, hurrying people. 

Mymms felt himself in a wonder-world, and that thought 
for a moment almost lost him to England. 

“ What a place to dream in!” he exclaimed. 

Then he found himself in a circular marble hall, round 
which were ranged various gilt-edged elevators. 

Into one of these Murphy hustled him, and Mymnis 
instantly wondered how many thousands of miles he had 
left his stomach beneath him. Tho elevator stopped with 
disconcerting suddenness; Mymms was astonished to find 
himself speculating as to how many thousands of miles 
above him they were shooting that poor little stomach 
which a few seconds before he thought had been left 
thousands of miles below. 

Mymms stepped out of the lift under the vague 
impression that he had landed in some way in the Seventh 
Heaven. Thesombre and ill-lighted passage which greeted 
his astonished eyes might, however, have been the Seventh 
Depth of Hades. 


THE MAN WHO COULDN'T GO WRONG. 
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Along this passage Murphy, 
piloted Mymms, through 
swing-doors, into s long, wide 
room. Mymms had to think 
of cathedrals before he could 
quite appreciate its size. 

Across this vast place there 
were alley-ways bordered on 
either side by desks, and at 
each desk there was @ man 
writing under the glare of a 


WHITE. couple of electric lights. 
Down the main alley-way 
Murphy conducted Mymms, 

till they came to another set of swing-doors. _ . 
Theap swing-doors Murphy thrust open with his foot, 
and then pushed Mymms forward. Mymms found himself 


in a small, bare room, confronted by a short, broad, red- 
faced man, who was chewing on the stump of an 
extinguished cigar. . 
The short, squat, red-faced man had a pair of tiny, 
weely, piglike eyes, which glittered at the sight of 


y- a 

“So you've got him!” cried the fat man, with infinite 
satisfaction. en he turned t. Mymms. 

“Mr. Mymms,” he said, “allow me to welcome you to 
the offices of the New York Fiane. We will eettle on 
terms in the morning, but we'll get to business at once. 
You've got to dream for us to-night.” 

Mymms looked about him in a dazed way. Aloud, yet 
to himself, he said: “This is America and these are 
Americans—and they want me to dream for them. 

“But I am English——” Myinms broke off, | and, 
unable to understand things as they were, pinched himself 
on the arm to see if he were really awake. 

“Yes, I’m awake,” he said to himself. “I’m awake all 
tight, but I’m not ing to dream for these Yanks No, 
T’ll be hanged if I do!” 

Mr. Kennedy, the pig-eyed Editor of the New York 
Fare, bustled towards him. “You'll have to get to work 
tight now,” he said. “ We're waiting for your dreams.” 

“Then you'll havé to wait!” said Mymms; and his face 
was the face of a mule. 


In his time Mr. Kennedy, the Editor of the FLare, had 


“ hustled.’ But carly in life he had hustled so much that 
he now found himself in the position of being able to “sit 
around and grow fat” while he superintended the hustling 
of others. 

This ability to grow fat and watch the hustling of others 
represents the ambition of every really hustling American. 
If he fails in this ambition to adiposely superintend the 
endeavours of others, the ambitious erican becomes 
thin, and ends his days in a madhouse. 

Fortunately for himself, Mr. Kennedy was one of the 
minority who grow fat. 

But Kennedy was not so fat that he was not occasion- 
ally anxious; and now all his anxiety lay in the direction 
of Paris, in which distant city dwelt Mr. Higgins, the 
proprietor of the FLARE. 

Yor twenty years or more Mr. Higgins had not visited 
New York. 

But for twenty years, with the assistance of the cable, 
Mr. Higgins had held a close grip on his affairs in New 
York. For twenty years Mr. Higgins had hired men in 
New York from Paris; and for twenty years he had 
sacked men in New York from Paris. 

Every day for twenty years the housekeeper of the 
Franz had placed fresh cut flowers on Mr. Higgins’ table. 
Every day for omenty years the room which Mr. 
at a kept in the offices of the Frane had been dusted 
and the made anew. For twenty years the door- 
keeper had stood waiting on the step, carefully scanning 
each visitor, anxious lest he should not be in time to 
salute Mr. Higgins when Mr. Higgins actually arrived. 

Every day for twenty years Mr. Higgins might have 
walked into the offices of the Frane unexpected and un- 
announced. He never came, but the very fact that he did 
not come only the more firmly convinced every one of his 
oo pe ig that he would suddenly appear out of space 
and once more take charge of things in person. 

Now, even as he confronted Umass, Mr. Kennedy 
found himself thinking that it would be a horrible thin 
if, on a sudden, Mr. Higgins walked into the office a 
found him Se and undecided as to what to do. 
Terror of the never-arriving Mr. Higgins disturbed tho 
Editor of the FLARE now. 

He decided to brow-beat Mymms. 

“We've been expecting you,” he said, ignoring the little 
man’s protestations, “and we have made every prepara- 
tion for you. Come this way,” he continued, and he 
caught Mymms by the arm. 

Obstinate in mind, though complacent in body, Mymms 
followed him. Kennedy maneuvred him into a room‘ which 
best been furnished with considerable luxury as a sleeping- 
place. 

Kennedy waved his fat hand towards a bed which 
promised pleasant slumber. 

“All I want you to do,” said Kennedy to Mymms, “is 
just to undress—have a bath if you want to—turn in, and 
sleep. But you must dream what's going to be the biggest 
thing that is to happen to-morrow.” 

Ra greed face was white and drawn. He was dead 
tired, but the mule in him was stronger than his fatigue. 

“Get out,” he screamed in his high-toned voice, “and 
leave me alone. I'll be hanged if I'll dream for you—or 
for any other infernal American who ever lived!” 

Kennedy had looked for stubbornness, but had not ex- 
pected ferocity. However, he was not in the least taken 
aback. It was his business never to be outwardly upset. 

He drew near to Mymms and placed his fat hand on 
M s’ thin arm. “You're kinder upset,” he said. 
“Just get cool and turn in, You're tired.” 


vened, but Kennedy with uplifted 
words on his lips. 


to the weary little man, “you're over-ti 
done. y 
unkind. I'll leave you alone to-night—I won't ask any- 
thing of you. . 
morrow, 80 I’m going 


beckoned 
the telephone to some purpose. 


o Bai 

the Editor of the Frare when t a 
peculiar ekeleton-headed type which figures so largely in 
. American advertisements of hypnotism. 


extremes. 
becoming unusually vicious. The criminal is always open 
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Mymms’ eyes were heavy with sleep, and he tottered 


back to the edge of the bed and sat there glaring. 


“No, I'm not!” he said. “ No, I'm not! Don't you 


think you can play any of your games with me, because 
you can't.” 


ad been standing by, would have inter- 
Murphy, who h: n s ing Die ee ee 
“Mr. Mymms,” said the Editor of the Fane, turning 
red—you're over- 
I don’t want to be unfair, I don’t want to be 


I want you to be fresh and smart to- 
to send a doctor to you.” 

He beamed fat and rosy kindliness on Mymms. 
Mymms waggled his aching head and no led his thanks. 


For the moment he believed in the kindness of Kennedy. 
It was a pity that he could not have seen Kennedy’s face 
after the Editor of the FLare 
behind him. 


had pulled the door to 


It was the most unpleasant face that one could possibly 


imagine—the determined face of a fat man who is cruel. 


Kennedy led the way back to his own room and 


urphy to follow him. Then Kennedy employed 


y, indeed, had scarcel concluded his report to 
here arrived a man of that 


This was Dr. Long, a tall, spare, cadaverous man of that 


dangerous kind which reaches cold-hearted middle age 
while ‘it is still young. 


Dr. Long possessed a clean-cut jaw, hollow cheeks, a 


bald head, and dark, black, brooding eyes set in cavernous 
sockets. In manner 
practice he was ruthless, with the ruthlessness of the 
educated demon. 


he was insinuating and gentle; in 


Dr. Long's practice was considerable and remunerative, 


but not so remunerative that he could afford to despise 
the retainer paid him by the Fare to tell people when to 
wear warm clothes and when to live on fruit and 
tem 


rance drinks. 
was, however, so unscrupulously loyal that the 


Editor of tho Frare could afford to treat him with confi- 
dence. Kennedy told him the truth now, and the doctor’s 
eyes lit up like lamps in their death’s-head cavities. 


“He's in such a state,” said the Editor, speaking of 
Mymms, “that you'll find the job pretty easy. A little 
kindness will work wonders—but, mind you, we've got to 
have him dream to-night.” 

“ All right,” said Long. “Leave him to me.” 

Kennedy nodded agreement, 

On thin, stealthy feet Long went down the passage to 


the room in which Mymms sat huddled at the bedside. 


Long opened the door and crept in. 
at him stupidly. 

Every abnormal] nature, either good or evil, works in 
The saint is always open to the temptation of 


Mymms looked up 


to the opportunity of becoming sentimentally good. Long 
might have been a®spiritually-minded saint; as it wae, he 
chose to be criminally scientific. 
With the confidence born of the knowledge of his mental, 
hysical, and professional superiority, Long went over to 
See and picked up one of his frail hands. 

‘or a few moments this half-satanic doctor lightl 
touched with his fingers the pale, anemic skin ne 
covered the pylse of Mymms. With saturnine cleverness 
Dr. Long suffused his cruel eyes with kindness. 

“Why, you are tired out!’ he exclaimed. 

“You're the doctor?” asked Mymms faintly. 

Long nodded. 

Now, in the life, the English life, which seemed so far 
away, Mymme had known doctors, and learnt to trust 


them. He trusted Long now. 


“TI think I'd like to go to bed,” he murmured. 

Long said not a word, but began quietly and with deft 
fingers to undress Mymms. He got Mymms into bed, and 
is Hope of England eank wearily back among the 
pillows. 

“Look at me,” said Long softly. 

Instantly Mymms looked. and unconsciously he gave up 
the mine of his mind’s wealth to Long. 7 

For five seconds Long held the eyes of Mymms. 

“ Now look there,” said the doctor, “and sleep.” 

Mymms stared at the top of the wardrobe which con- 
fronted him, and began to breathe quietly with the quiet 
breath of sleep. 

Long went back down the passage to Kennedy's 
room, 

“Tt is all right,” he said. 
now’s the time.”’ 

Kennedy beckoned Murphy with his eyes, and the three 
men went back to Mymms. 

They stood at Mymms’ bedside and looked at the little 
man, who stared at the top of the wardrobe and breathed 
the quiet breath of sleep. 

“What shall I tell him to dream?” asked the doctor. 

“Tell him,” said the Editor, “to dream the biggest 
thing that’s going to happen to-morrow.” 
ieee bent his face over the face of Mymms and caught 

is eyes. 

“Tell me,” he said quietly, “what is the bigge i 
= is going to happen ak i aa 

ymms’ face ha n quietly sleeping, bu i 
ea wih horror. " _— dialed ia 

“Not that; it’s too horrible!’ he said in the voi 
the man who talks in his sleep. “I hardly ike 1 iS all 


“Tf you want him to dream, 


ou.” 
“Tell me,” said Long gently. 
“Brooklyn Bridge, Brooklyn Bridge,” mvwrmured 


Mymms, and ho broke off. 
“Yes,” said Long, “ Brooklyn Bridge. 
to happen to Brook 44 Bridge.” 
_ Mymms sat uprig t in bed and glared with fascination 
into Long’s eyes. “At half-past three to-morrow after- 
noon,” he said, “ ey Bridge is going to 
“Men,” he continued wildly—‘men and women are 


Tell me what is 


The future of your boys fs rosy if you encourage them to read THE SCOUT. 
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tramping over Brookfyn Bridge. Brooklyn Bridge is 
- black with hurrying mea end womee. : . 
“I can see idge,”” he continued, “quite plainly. 
It is and vast grey. It spans a great stretch of 
water. it hange over the water on which sail ships.” 
“Yes, !” gaid Long Bory: . 
Kennedy glanced at Murphy. Murphy was taking 


notes. 
Suddenly Mymms stared fixedly into Long's eyes. 
“There is a dreadful noise—a crashing, po noise. 
Brooklyn Bridge gives way. It parts in the le,” he 


“Oh, it’s a horrible thing! The black masses of men 
and women are sliding down the two chutes which lead to 
the break in Brooklyn Bridge. The great, strong cars 
which cross Brooklyn Bridge elide down, too. They meet 
with a horrible noise in the middle. I can hear—oh, I can 
hear so plainly—the death screams of men and women! 

“Two thousand men and women! Two thousand men 
and women! Two thousand men and women! That is 
the death toll of Brooklyn Bridge.” : 

* voice had grown quieter. “Cars slide down 
the chute and fall like stones in the water,’ he muttered. 
“Hundreds of women scream horribly. Men fight and 
cling and yell. But*Brooklyn Bridge sage in the middle 
into the water of death.” . . 

“Yes, yes! Go on!’ said Long in a fierce, imperative 


“There is an awful time,” M s rambled on, stilt 
staring into the doctor's eyes—“a dreadful time. The 

lice put out in boate and pick up the dead. Oh, oh, it’s 
Terrible | I see children there in the water, with their 
poor little faces lit up by the fading light of the sun—the 
ervel, cruel light of the eun. 

s t crowds,” Mymms continued in his sleep, 
“gather at either end of the bridge. There are policemen 
to keép them back. They cannot keep them back. The 

lice use their clubs; they batter in the faces of the 
‘living who are looking for their dead. 

“But the living sweep them back down the chute into 


“Search me/” said the doctor, shrugging his shoulders. 
“I’m not here to tell you whether a man’s dreams are 
ing to come out straight. I’m simply here to make him 
ream.” 

Kennedy balanced himself for a few seconds on the balls 
of his fat feet. Every night the Editor of a daily paper 
has to take a risk. It was a big risk which the Editor of 
the Frane had to take now—and he dreaded to take it. 
But he put # bold face on it. . oe og 

“I'll print that dream in the morning,” he said crisply, 
“and if it comes true—well, we've got more power at our 
elbow than all the Governments in the world. If it 
doesn’t ——”” ; 

Neither vane ee Murphy appreciated the look which 


tho Editor of Fare gave them. 
CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 
The Dream's Fulfilment. 


Murpay stood fumbling the notebook which he held in 
a plump and shaking ha Dr. Long scratched his dark, 
bald head. 

“Tl print that,” Kennedy said once more. “Get on 
with it. 

This order concerned Murphy, and Murphy hurried 
away. , Without another word Kennedy strolled down the 

: and through the crowded room in which sat men 
bany on the work of getting out the morrow’s issue of the 
Fare, 

Some men are paid to put up bluffs. Kennedy was one 
of these. And the man who is paid to put up bluffs never 
lays an easy head upon his pillow. 

ut Kennedy was far from his pillow. He was faced 
with an actual dilemma. He had told Long and Murphy 
in cold and callous tones that he intended to print Mynims’ 
enn and his determination had seemed adamant. and 
nal, 

Once in his own room, however, Kennedy allowed him- 

self the luxury of doubt as he realised the awful conse- 


chair, Mr. Kenned 
machines beneath him, he felt himself in the clutch of an 
almost boyish anticipation of coming triumph. 


read it through, poising his editorial pencil above the 
hastily-scrawled “ a 


Then as time a4 and, fatly seated in the editorial 
heard the hum of the great printing 


P 
He instructed the most polite office boy—and all the 


office boys of the FiraRE were polite, because the City 
Editor, when he hired them, informed each one that ho 
would some day become a re 
his wife and notify her that he would not be home that 


aight. 

. Kennedy waited tremblingly till the firet of 
the Fiarge was brought up to him. Then he neglected his 
duty, which was to scan the pages through, to devour 
every word of the amazing story which Murphy had built 
pp on Mymms’ dream. He read this story through four 
times beforé, with a sigh, he folded up the paper and 
placed it in his pocket. 


—to telephone home to 


With a springier step than he had known for many a 


day the Editor passed out of the office, took a car up 
town, and loafed into that dim and _ half-mysterious 
temple of the higher drink—the bar of the Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel. 

There he remained, sipping cocktail after cocktail and 
smoking cigar after cigar as he conversed with men whom 
his reporters would be badgering later in the day. 

At six o’clock in the morning Kennedy decided that 
sleep was impossible. He engazed a room, undressed him- 
self, took a bath, and sent one of the bell-boys out for a 
clean shirt. 

At seven Kennedy went down into the hall of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and with the deliberation born of a fixed 
idea seated himself in a corner to watch the effect of tho 
bomb which the Frare would shortly cast into the 
wealthiest and yet most Bohemian hotel in all the 
world. 

Porters and bell-boys and liftmen got the great news 
first. The half-sleepy booking-clerks got the news next. 
Early-rising business men got the news after thei. 

The early-rising business men were so staggered at the 


‘ ghe river, and the police are drowned. The force of the | quences that must befall him if Mymms should not have 


crowds behind sweep those in front down into the river to 
join the dead.” 


M used, 
« Knd then—and then?” suggested Long in a slow, kind 


voice. 
But the eyes of Long had ceased to hold Mymms; he ‘icked bubble, 
lay back among the pillows in areamless sleep. The The 


amt true. 


Editor of the Fiare. 
“ How’s that for a dream!” he inquired. 


Bot | it a down. 
urp 
The Edi 


going to happen to-morrow!” he asked, and he nodded his | journalism. 
t head towards Mymms, who now lay snoring. 


tions that Mr. M 
But Murphy was a 


‘The story of the nurses 


never varies—their experience with SCOTT’S Emulsion is 
always the story of success. Nurse Smith, 59 Broadmead Road, 
Folkestone, writes, 18/2/08: “I tried SCOTT’S Emulsion for 
a very obstinate cough, which completely upset my night's 
rest. e cough is now a thing of the past.” 


SCOTT'S Emulsion; 


is the standard emulsion, standard in_the one quality 
needed in sickness—the power tocure! Purest eas 
perfectly and palatably combined by the unique SCO 
process—this is why ScoTT’s Emulsion is the only Emul- 
sion possessing a record of obstinate coughs cured ! 


The mark by ; 

Send for free sample—enclose 3d. for postage and mention this 
which you pick ~ A charmi booklet ee your child comes with it. 
out your cure! Bort a BOWNE, Ltd., 10-11 Stonecutter Street, London, EsC, 
105 Gee: | See fi A 0 


The Best Preventive. 


Ordinary medicines begin at the wrong end—only correct symptoms. 
People he powders for headaches, blood medicines for the 
blood, and nerve remedies for nervousness, when they only need 


Beechamn’s Pills 


to tone up the digestive organs, the liver and the kidneys, and so keep 
the whole system in a healthy condition. BEECHAM’S PILLS do more 
every year for the health, happiness, and success of the civilized world 
than is realized. They keep millions of men and women well, and enable 
them to do their part in the world’s work with healthy bodies and cheerful 
minds. Itisahalf-century old fact that Beecham’s Pills make you well and 


Keep You Well. 


AOL] LL LLL CD OD Om 
Sold everywhere ia boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


But would the consequences be so awful? Kennedy 
gained confidence from a fresh and subtle thought. 
If Brooklyn Bridge did not collapse on the following 
afternoon, sauedy reflected, then Mymms was merely a 
it would be to the glory and credit of 
; Frare to have burst the most bloated bubble that ever 
doctor turned from the sleeping Mymms to look at the | disturbed a bubble-ridden world. 
In sheer joy at the discovery of this way of escape from 
. . his difficulties, Kennedy laughed aloud. He rang the bell 
Kennedy turned to Murphy and asked quietly if he had | and dispatched a species of 8 -Office boy with instruc- 
“to get a hustle on him.” 


nodded. 1 ustle.” When he had 
tor of the Fake turned to the doctor. “Is that | finished his “story,” it was really a masterpiece of modern 


Even Mr. Kennedy felt a little uncomfortable as he 


announcement in the Fuare that they rushed for the lifts 
to wake their drowsy families and tell them of the coming 
disaster. 

For all credulous New York believed in the Frare. It 
lied on such & magnificent scale that its lies were taken 
for truth. 

Before long the news was all over the city. Mail-clerks 
made excuse to bury their grandmothers; oftice boys 
openly played truant to hang about the vicinity of 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

There is not an Editor in the world who does not know 
that if he says, often enough and insistently enough, that 
there will be a crowd at a certain spot at a certain time, 
that that crowd will be there. 

So it was now. Three hours before the prophesied 


(Continued on next page). 


Conquered & 
kept at bay by Peps. 


RE you among those to whom the first 
touch of frost means the return of a 
stubborn cough which you know will 
trouble you all through the Winter? If so, 
(From learn that Science has given us in Peps a genuine 
@ photo) medicine which acts directly and most bene- i} 
. ficially on the bronchial tubes and lungs. i 
Winter cough begins usually with a deep, 
dry barking cough which makes the chest i 
ore and shakes the whole frame, but the 
most obstinate cough is conqucred by Peps 
and the soreness and wheeziness caused 
ma (i by constant coughing is quickly soothed : 
Fulh ‘am, S.W. and healed. Phlegm is loosened, and /; 
oo" breathing is made deep and easy. yy, 
f You breathe the wonderful healing, soothing, and germ-destroying Li 
fumes which arise as the Peps tablet dissolves pleasantly in the mouth, 
:, In this unique fashion a powerful healing medicine is conveyed naturally and 


é 


i ‘ directly to every part of the lungs, by way of the throat and bronchial tubes. 


3 BRONCHITIS LASTED 30 YEARS.—Mre. OC. Ellis, 47, Winchendon Road, Fulham, 
London, 8. W. writes :—** After thirty years’ suffering from chronic bronchitis I have at 
last, at 67 years of age, found a genuine cure in Peps. The awful cough, which wus 
altcaye worst at night wasted me eo much that I really thought I was in a con- 
sumption and nothing seemed to do ét any good. But Peps soon made an 
alteration, drove away the cough and eased the wheezing at the chest." 


Of all Chemists at 1114 or 2/9 a Box. 


Everyone is asked 

to test Peps free. 

“i Send this Coupon 

i and 1d. Stamp (for 

postage) to Peps, 

Leeds, and by re- 

turn receive a dainty 
Jree sample, 
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disaster the open spaces on either cide of the | A_NaW_ SER! INVASION BY AEROPLANE. 
c river test nn nek with eager and expectant men and Ta vision which hrs renently | peptone my. i. =P by, 
women. . ; certain pseudo-scientific alarmi of German 
The main characteristic of the American people, indeed HOM UTHS aero; ini hovering over the Bank of England need 
—the desire, the fixed determination to a oe oe E TR e not be taken too seriously. 
served Kennedy in stead. Among - ee cha Aeroplanes as at present constructed are therely 
who sought to cross Brooklyn Bridge 4 ee ok large power-driven kites, and are ebout as incapable 
afternoon there as not & man, me Bat diane eon How to Make a New Year's Resolution of T aneporting armies through the air as anything 
> who did not laugh away the Por be in the thick of that sad 7 : of the kind that can possibly be imagined. 


Kennedy, fend pane . ci 

hich gave directly on rookl ige. , 
Teverish he remnsined for two hours watching the battling 
crowds. 


ch the Editor of the Frans etationed 


The room in whic] 
himself was the ordinary, 
room of the minor American 5 i D 
to Kennedy when he heard the clock behind him 


half-hour. . 
“Instinctivel he braced himself for the horror which was 

at the eame time he offered up s prayer to t 

he had no right to address that his reporters 


might be well placed and able fo take full note of the 


tastrophe. 
7 s he mentally pra: for the success of the 


vi 0 f the Frans, nedy’s heart stood still 
i iti en 8 . 
evening editions o iy i iy : 


There rushed up to him the sound of 
grinding crash, and. the long ehout of who were 
at once astonished and dismayed. 
God!” cried Kennedy, and leaned far out of the 
of the hotel. 
to him, even at that moment, that what he 
beheld was a miracle; but his staring eyes could not deny 
the truth of what he saw. 
Brookiya Eres gre wa 
Mymms foretold that 
sagging roadway became two 1 i 
wn, down, those awful dlopes there slipped tramoars, 


es, and cabs; and down, down, into t hideous 
Catiwean the saeging bridge and swiftly-moving water 
hens slipped a black human 


mass. 
“They're like flies—tike flies!” said Kennedy to himself. 
Would that sickening stream of men and women and 
children never cease from slidin down those chutes to 
mingle in a hideous jumble below! A roar went up from 
the multitude on the 


“ 
window 
It 


New York bank and the Brooklyn 


bank. 

Like a man in the grip of a nightmare, Kennedy was 
conscious that burly policemen lifted their clubs and 
brought them crashing down on the heads of sereaming 
men and screaming women. 

The barriers of police that had been drawn across the 
approaches to the bridge were broken down. The force of 
numbers told. The enormous pressure of the crowds swept 
to destruction those who were nearest to the broken bridge. 

Those who stood on the brink of death fought 
frantically and with the st of savages for theit 
lives. But the weight of their mad fellow-men hurled 
them downwards. en, women, and children were swept 
down the chutes, blaspheming, praying, howling, eobbing. 

Even to Kennedy the sight e too horrible to witness 
longer. He turned and buried his white face in his hands. 

So he remained for some moments, listeni! to the 
awful noise, which rose up continuously and pitilessly to 
assail his guilty ears. 

But his instinct came to his aid. 


It is written in Holy Scripture, “ Woe to the man who 


shall laugh at calamity.” But, after all, if a man | ns 
to be as journalist, it is not entirely his fault if he is 
appreciative of calamity which brings grist to his mill 


here sickness ie the doctor i 
is war, there the soldier goes. Where there are 
be fought out, there the lawyer goes. : 

Wherever on this earth there are tears or Joy, oF 
ughter or destruction, there the journalist goes. 
Rannaiy braced If to remain true to his instinct 


himee! 
and to his business. “I'll have to get back,” he said to 
himself, “and see we get our 


evening editions out in 
By sheer brute strength he fought his way, puffing but 


irresistible, through the crowds till he came to the offices 


of the FLaRe. 
In the entrance-hall he met Long. any grasped 


him by the arm, crying: “ Come with me; let’s tell 


M that it has happened. 
Long sought to ental him, but failed. The Editor of 


the Fiarx burst into Mymms’ room. 
(Another instalment next week.) 
iO 
NOT TO BE HAD. 

A sant military officer once het an athlete that 
he could not hop ‘up a certain long flight of steps 
two at a time. 

The athlete nocepttd the wager, and made the 
trial, to find that there were forty-one steps to the 
flight, and that, after making twenty hops, he had 
lost. 


He paid up, but accused the other of sharp 


la 


practice. 

“Sha practice!” was the retort indignant. 
«Well, Pill make the same bet with you that I can 
do it. 


The other, expecting to win hig money back, 
assented. The officer then popped up forty steps in 
twenty hops, and, hopping b one, finished in the 
prescribed manner, and won the wager! 


Carter: “So sorry to hear of your motor 
accident.”’ 
' Enthusiastic Motorist: “Oh, thanks, it’s nothing. 
Ex to live through many more?” 


ler: “Oh, I trust not!” 


Oxvortunities once lost are seldom regained. 


Such invasion scares have a tendency to recur when- 
ever e new invention seems to threaten our insularity. 
The advent of the steamship, for instance, was deemed 


by our forefathers to be a certain presage of disaster 


in this direction. 

Still more so the balloon! France was then to 
England the bogey that Germany is supposed to be 
now, end when it became known to us that our 
neighbours across the Channel—the balloon had its 
origin, of course, in France—had actually succeeded 
in navigating the air, our anger and alarm knew no 
bounds. We were quite certain, in our own minds, 
that it was only a question of time before our 
traditional enemy dropped down upon us in force 
from the sky. 

Even France, too, was credited with having become 
obsessed with the idea, just as Germany is popularly 
believed. to be at present. Only then it was not a 
Heppetin eirship or a Wright flying-machine that was 
to be employed, but an ‘“‘ aerostatic globe,’ designed 
by no less a personage than the renowned Marshal 

ey. In this, French soldiers were to be projected 
across the Straits of Dover fifty at a time. 

oho 
LIVING SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 

Tue palmy days of the typical soldier of fortuné 
are popularly supposed to have assed away. 

Nevertheless, there ere still plums to be picked up 
here and there. Sergeant Baldock, for example, has 
just been appointed cavalry instructor to the army 
of Mulai Hafd, the new Emperor of Morocco. 

This means that he exchanges his ‘ non-com.’s ”* 
chevrons for an officer’s epaulettes; while his former 

y of a few shillings a day is increased to something 
ike £1,500 a year, with “ allowances.”” And this 
delectable little billet has become his, curiously, 
enough, because he fought so gallantly at Marakesh 
for Abd-el-Aziz, the old Emperor, whom Mulai Hafid 
defeated and deposed. 

In the same way the Chinese Government took inte 
its service during the great Taiping uprising quite a 
number of Europeans who had previously warred 
against them on the side of the rebels. Some of these 
were men of low origin—runaway sailors and the 
like—yet they frequently rose to high rank, and such 
as survived retired with their fortunes made for life. 

It is well-known, too, to our intelligence depart- 
ment that there are several men of British nationality, 
dwelling on the other side of the Northern frontiers 
of India amongst the warlike border tribesmen. 
Some of these are deserters from our ariWy and 
would meet with short shrift if they were caught. 

Others are civilian adventurers, ex-civil servants, 
and the like. But they are all soldiers of fortune, 
ready and eager to fight upon occasion, even against 
their own countrymen; and for the most part they, 
make a pretty good thing out of it. 


New Year resolutions hgve failed eo dismally in 
the past that many hold them to be played out. 

They have been too numerous and too ambitious. 
For generations, men have been saying at the New 
Year, “I resolve to tp good.” It is quite a fine idea, 
but the lesson of history is that it never works. 

Or men say, “I will give up smoking, and from to- 
day I drink water only, and I will be kind, and no 
naughty words shall pass my mouth, and I will open 
a savings account, and I will keep strictly within 
the limits of the lunch-hour, and my petty cash 
bills shall be true to a farthing, and I will never 
again tell a lie.” 

Good ideas, one and all—but again the lesson of 
history is that, with so many resolutions, it is im- 
possible to remember them. 

The secret of making a New Year’s resolution 
which shall stand fast is to make one only, and see 
that it is a little one. 

This done, chain it up. 

Fasten its collar so firmly that it can never slip 
its head out, and spend the night hunting. 

Feed it regularly, and make a pet of it. 

Never allow it to hear you abuse it. 

Brush it up, and comb its hair daily, and take 
the opportunity of firmly, but kindly, impressing 
upon it that you are its master. 

For a man, a very useful little resolution is this: 

“T will keep my razor sharp.” 

It involves strenuous endeavour, and, possibly, 
very great expense. If the razor is of the old- 
fashioned sort, and refuses to be stropped, it must 
be ‘thrown away recklessly, and another bought. 

But the gain is immense. Life is found to have 
one daily torture the less, and the whole outlook is 
sweetened. 

The man with the sharp razor comes down in 
time for breakfast. So he has no difficulty in catch- 
ing his train or tram. Thus, he receives a rise in 
salary, because he is so punctual at the office. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, he forms the habit of 
expecting the best work from all the instruments 
which he is called upon to use in life. No longer 
is he content with boot-brushes that will not polish, 
pipes that will not smoke freely, boots that take in 
water, or bells that will not ring. 

80 his simple little resolution works in him a 
revolution for the better. But he must remember 
to feed it regularly, and see that its collar is fast. 

For a housewife, a first-rate little resvlution to 
make is this: “I will see to it that there is o 
matchbox in every room in my house.” 

No matter if there is electric light—every room in 
every house ought to have its box of matches, and 
the box ought to be renewed daily, should it fade 
away. 

Otherwise, there is always unpleasantness. The 
smoker in the house suffers a perpetual annoyance. 
And when the electric light goes out, and there is 
no coin ab hand to put in the slot of the meter, and 
no match wherewith to light a candle, the pande- 
monium that ensues will destroy the happiness of 
any home. 

The man who can say of his wife: “Every morning 
my wife sees that there is a matchbox in every room,”’ 
says also, “My wife is » jewel of jewels.” 

‘And the matchbox-habit, once formed, leads on to 
a new orderliness in all departments of the home and 
of life. 

Great, indeed, is the virtue still remaining in the 
New Year resolution—provided that there is one 
only, and only a little one. 

a 
Customer: “ What do you mean by selling me that 
stuff you called hair-restorer, and telling me it would 
restore my head to its original condition?” 

Chemist: “Didn’t you like it?” 

Customer: “No, I didn’t. If I had kept on much 
longer, I should have been entirely bald. Original 
condition, indeed !” 

Chemist: “Most people are born bald, sir. That 
is the original condition.” 


2 j—_—_ 
THE BRAVEST DEED THAT EVER 
WAS DONE. 


Tum exciting scene enacted at the burnin of an 
hotel at Aberavon the other day, when a omestie 
servant risked her own life and met with severe 
injuries in saving & babe from a terrible death, 
recalls a similar but far more tragio case which 
stirred all England to pity and admiration soms 
twenty-three years ago. 

The heroine of this latter episode was one Alice 
Ayres. She was employed as servant to a Mr. 

andler, who kept an oil-and-colour shop in the 
Borough. 

Fire broke out at dead of night, and in a few 
minutes the lower pe of the house was a mass of 
flames. Mr. and Mrs. Chandler and one of their 
children were suffocated and burned to death in their 
bedroom, although Alice ran down to try and rouse 
them. Her room was above theirs, on the third 
floor. In it, besides herself, were the three other 
Chandler children, the eldest little more than a baby. 
The brave girl first threw out a bed, then dropped 
the little ones on it one at a time, although she her- 
self was burning all the while. Then she jumped 
herself. 

Next day she lay dying in Guy’s Hospital, and ® 
nation mourned. Queen Victoria sent one of her 
ladies-in-waiting specially to inquire after her. 
Bulletins were issued hourly, as from the death- 
chamber of a monarch. 

After death, the hospital authorities refused to 
allow her body to be placed in the ordinary mortuary, 
but set aside a special room for it, which was soon 
nearly filled with floral emblems from all parts of the 
kingdom, estimated to be worth fully €1 ! Twelve 
firemen bore her to her grave, and more than ten 
thousand people attended the funeral in Isleworth 
Cemetery, where is a magnificent obelisk, erected by 
public subscription, in memory of ‘the bravest deed 
that ever was done.’”’ 
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OFFERED LADY'S 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MARMOT STOLE, 


Postage, 
44.extra. 


Thies Phenomenal Offer is made to the readers of Pearson's 
Weekly, @. On receipt of P.O. for 6/6 we will forward direct 
m our Looms to your address one of our 


“PRUDENTIAL” 
REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA “= 7/6 


Suitable for Drawing-room, Dining. & PRETTY BROWN [J 
room, Bedroom, &c., handsom ewest 
bordered, in 30’ different ‘Turkey NATURAL BRIGHT 


oe and fashionable self-shades FUR. 
n, 
Art Colourings, to suit all 


Shape. 
Excellent quality 
and finis 


h, Satin 
lined, with Silk 
Cord ieogeee-y 
mountings, and 6 
real Squirrel 
Tails to match, 
with chain. 
bs bojag ” ao 

ins., full lengt 
(6ins. The most 
marvellous bar- 
ever offered 
the public in 
Genuine 


showing the 
identical quality we 
supply in all sizes. 
The made of 


Over 400,000 sold during the 
ly it not ap 


you mention Pearson’s Weekly, 7/1/09. Address ; 


IN DANGER 


the LIFEBUOY has served many 

in good stead. In calm or storm 

it is ready, aye ready. In health or 

sickness LIFEBUOY SOAP has a 

useful purpose to serve. It bears 

the name “ Lifebuoy,” for it saves 
from disease and 


Makes Health 


Infectious. 


CLEANS AND DISINFECTS AT 
THE SAME TIME. 


Lever Brothers Ltd., Port Sunlight, England. 


THE NAME LEVER ON SOAP IS A GUARANTEE 
OF PURITY AND EXCELLENCE. 


Mustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linens, 
Sedeteads, Overmantels, Linoleums, Blankets, Curtains, &c., Post Free if, when writing, 


F. HODGSON & SONS (Dept. P.W.), “Satncunre’ Woodsley Rd., Leeds. 


ATTACKED BY RAW. RUNNING SORES. 


TERRIBLE STRAIN is put upon the skin when the 
weather sets in cold anddamp. The pores close up 
to keep out the cold, and the blood being driven 

inwards, the skin is starved for lack of nourishment and over- 

run with cracks and chafings, so small one day as to produce 
merely an unpleasant roughness, but the next grown into un- 
sightly and painful eruptions which are a veritable open 
invitation to skin-disease> Gentle anointings with that 
Queen of Healing Balms, Zam-Buk, not only saves you 
from all winter skin-torture, but regularly us21 will 
conquer the worst form of eczema that the cold weather 
may already have provoked, It is impossib!e to obtain 
any benefit for skin-disease from iron pills and so- 
called blood-mixtures, These old and crude medicines 


Mies Ethel Bowell, of South 
Kensington, London, W. 


often cause constipation, and thus load the tissues with more impurity instead of 
getting rid of any impurity already there. The trouble in cases of eczema, ulcers, 
&c., lies in the skin itself; and the ideal and only certain cure is Zam-Buk, which, 
being so refined, gets quickly down to the right spot and exerts a powerful germicidal 
and curative influence on the skin-tissue, 


Raw, Running Sores.—Miss Ethel Bowell, of Onslow Square, South Kensington, London, W., 
whose ekin was seriously affected by a change of air, writes .—‘‘ A rash appeared on my arme 
which began to itch and burn terribly. Matter oozed out through fhe raw flesh and soon my arm 
was a mass of scabs. The disease next broke out on hands, especially between the 
fingers. Medical treatment did no good, so I tried Zam-Buk, which soothed the inflamed skin,dried 
the sores up, ani finally drove all disease away, leaving me with a healthy, unblemished skin,” 


= Zam-Buk is ent for bad legs, ringworm, ulcers, piles, burns, scalds, sprains, chapped hands, sore 
~ Ie vheomatig > ee ie, skin chafing, abscesses, sore lips, and all wounds t have taken 
> “dad ways.” Oy all chemists at ke or 46 per bos; post free at same prices from The Zam-Bus 
= Mf. Co., 4% Oowcress Street, 5 Cy 


Send this coupon and y 
stamp to The Zam-Buk Co., 
Leeds, and receive a dainty 
free sample box by next post. 
Pearson's Weekly, Jan. 7, '09. 
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For Fiaky Pastry a, 
Use the best lard; it is cheaper than 
cooking butter and makes delicious pastry. 


Locks and Door Hinges 

Should be oiled from time to time to keep 
them working well, and free from squeaking. 
Put the Sugar 

Used in a tart in layers with the fruit, not 
on the top, for that is apt to make the pastry 
sodden. 
Dry Your Duster 

Before polishing furniture, and you will 
then find no smears fort behind. Some people 
like hot dusters for the purpose. 


All Mattresses 

In the house should be ery beaten 
and set in the sun once a month. ‘e do not 
sufficiently realise the cleansing properties of 
sunlight. 


Bedroom Windows 

Should never be entirely closed if the 
owner is in fair health. Even on the coldest 
night in winter the window should be open an 
inch at the top. 


Grease Staines on Leather 

May be removed by carefully applyin 
benzine or perfectly pure tarpentins. PAvash 
the spots over afterwards with the well-beaten 
white of an egg. 


This Embrocation is very useful in 
every Household. 

_ Take half a pint of turpentine and one 
egg, put these into a large bottle, cork it, and 
shc':> till it becomes a thick cream, then 
grecually add a quarter of a pint of vinegar; 
bottle for use. This embrocation will keep for 
years and is improved by the addition of a lump 
of camphor. Citeply to L. A. D.) 


Firelightera. 

Take one quart of tar, three pounds of resin, 
and melt them ther with gentle heat. When 
a little cooled, add a gill of spirits of turpentine, 
and mix in as much sawdust, to which a little 
charcoal has been added, as the tar, etc., will 
take up. While hot spread out on a board. 
When cold break into pieces the size of an egg. 
These will easily ignite with a match. 


To Clean Very Discoloured Silver 

I know of nothing better than ammonia. I 
always use the thick solution described as 
household, and with it I moisten the plate 
powder. Leave this on the article for an hour 
or two before polishing. If the goods do not 
become bright in one cleaning, you must not be 
disco ; with patience it will all come 
right. (Reply to ELLIson.) ~ 


This Cough Mixture 

Will, I think, suit you. It is very simple 
and most efficacious. Place in a jar six ounces 
of treacle, seven ounces of honey, and ten 
ounces of vinegar. Stand the jar in a saucepan 
of boiling water and stir till the ingredients 
are warmed and blended. Then add three 
teaspoonfuls of ipecacuanha wine, and bottle 
for use. The dose for an adult is one table- 
r oer, every four hours. (Reply to WINTER 

OUGH. 


A BLOUSE ANYONE COULD MAKE AT HOME. 
THE present method of cutting blouses (as in this one: No. S58e). 
to 


"SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Potato Mould 

“Looks nice served with cold meat, or as a 
foundation to cutlets. Mash the potato well. 
Season it with pepper and salt. To moisten, 
vxe butter and milk. Stir in enough minced 
ley to make it look nice, and then put into 
a buttered mould and bake for half an hour. 
Turn out to serve. 


Haricot Beans ° 
Should-now appear constantly in the menu, 
for vegetables are scarce, and the beans are 
most nourishing. Soak them for twenty-four 
hours, and then boil with an onion, pepper and 
salt. Drain the beans and serve with a little 
ley sance, or else shake them in a little 
batter, and season rather highly with pepper 
and salt. : 


Butter Scotch, P 
Put one pound of brown sugar into a 
preserving pan and beat a quarter of a pound 
of butter to a cream. hen the sugar is 
dissolved, add the butter and keep stirring the 
sugar over the fire till it sete, when dropped 
into cold water. Just before the butter scotch 
is done, add a little essence of lemon. Butter 
a dish, pour the mixture on it, and when cool 
it will turn out. 
Hare Pasty. 
This is a very tasty and uncommon way of 
using up the remains of a hare. Cut the 
eee to dice, stew the bones in a little gravy 
with a little parsley, mace, and lean ham. 
After this has cooked for an hour, strain the 
broth into a clean stewpan, thenadd the pieces 
of hare dredged with flour and six shallots, - 
also a piece of turnip. Let all simmer for half 
an hour. Have ready a china case lined with 
try. Pour into this the mixture and set the 
ish in the oven till the pastry is jnst done. 


Mock Hare 

Made from this recipe is such a _very good 
imitation that }ately I mistook it for the genuine 
article. Cut two pounds of buttock steak into 
jeces resembling joints of hare. Brown in hot 
utter, cover with stock, add a carrot, an onion, 
gix clove: and two tab’aspoonfuls of beer. 
Simmer slowly fur three hours, strain the 

wy, thicken it, and pour over the meat. 
oe with a garnish of forcemeat balls and 
red currant jelly. 


Try Boiled Hominy” 
As a change from oatmeal porridge for 
breakfast, and prepare it as follows. Take a 
teacupful of hominy, soak it in cold water 
overnight. Next morning, pour off the water, 
add a quart of fresh water, pour all into a pan 
and cook for an hour, stirring constantly. 
What is left over after breakfast may, when 
cold, be cut into slices, fried in eggs and 
breadcrumbs, and served as a sweet or savoury 


without a join on the shoulder shoul 
certainly be a boon to the amateur, t 
whom every seam presents a difficulty in 
the shape of fitting. . 
Another point in favour of this blouse 
is the very modest amount of material 
needed, two yards of double-width goods 
being ample, even including yoke, but 
aot to make the croseway belt. A short 
length of net or silk should be tucked 
ail the yoke, pointed back and front 


e. ; 
The under-arm portion of the bodice is 
cut quite separately (see “ Material 
Facing ” in pattern), and in this way it is 
possible to manage the remainder in one 
iece, a seam being avoided at the centre 
Front. This latter is not an easy matter 
where single-width goods—silk for 
instance—are employed, and as a seam 
somewhere is then inevitable, it would be 
better to introduce one on either shoulder 
rather than join the material in a more 
unusual place. ; 

The collar-band and F do should, of 

’ course, be mounted on the upper part of 
the lining which, in common wi the 
No. 3588. Paper Pattern, 644., post blouse itself, fastens at the centre back. 
Free, fom aiaines, eee Gauge the sleeves three times on the 
London, W.C. "* outer side ere you cover the gauging wi' 
aband of insertion. Whatever the make 
of lace selected, choose a bold design, always remembering that this blouse 
needs four and a half yards of trimming. 
>_—_0Cc< 
HOW TO TRACE A PATTERN. 

Tus Solliewiniy simple method of tracing a pattern on dark material will 
be found very helpful: Lay the pattern on the atuff, and with a rather 
large pin prick o!1 over the outlines of the pattern at intervals of about 
half an insh, oben, holding it carefully in a rab all over with chalk 
Take vil the pattern and you will see your tracing outhned by the cbalk 
spots. With a fine brash paint in limes between the spots with Ohinese 
white, and when dry it is ready for working. 


DRESS MEANS EVERYTHING. 

“Ty doesn’t matter what one wears at home,” many a girl is apt to say; 
but, my dear girls, it does. More than half your life is spent m home, so 
surely it is worth while to dress to look nice there. rowsy, balf-worn 
dresses, dilapidated underwear, and shabby petticoats at home mark the 
girl who is overdressed outside as a rule—not the girl who looks nice and 
suitably dressed for both occasions. For to look nice a girl must be 
suitably dressed, a sensible working dress for morning wear, more elaborate 
ones for afternoon or street wear. P 

Everywhere nowadays a great stress is being put upon personal 
appearance, dress, and neatness, and in business life, as in the home, these 
are all important. Slovenliness is a bad advertisement, and many of the 
large business houses insist on careful dress, even in their errand 
boys; whatever dress is worn at any time, should be clean and well- 
brushed, as well as being as becoming as possible, and the personal details 
of the toilet should be scrupulously attended to. 


EYE-BROWS DENOTE CHARACTER. 

THE eyebrows tell us far more about the true inwarduess of our 
dispositions and temperaments than many think. Study the eyebrow 
formation of your friends and you will find that where the indications are 
similar, like personal characteristics will declare themselves. Thus you 
will discover that the highly arched eyebrow denotes a very sensitive 
temperament, although, cont to the general opinion, they do not always 
adorn persons of superior intelligence. Thin eyebrows invariably show a 
lack 0} siiality. and those of the thick and bushy variety indicate the 
existence, in their possessors, of a highly vitalised temperament together 
with great powers of bodily endurance. In women, they denote unusual 
powers of bodily and mental stamina. 

When the eyebrows meet, you may be certain that a sincere character is 
expressed, though here it is interesting to recall, incidentally, that every 
character reader since the days of Aristotle has declared that such eyebrows 
indicate, unquestionably, a peevish disposition. Long, drooping eyebrows, 
wide a on the forehead, indicate a joyous disposition and eral 
amiability. If the eyebrows are more light-coloured than the hair of the 
head, a distinctly weak vitality is denoted. Lightly marked eyebrows, 
which lie high above the nose, show a disposition toward indolence and a 
genersl weakess of character. Dark eyebrows, which lend so strong and 
energetic an expression to the whole face, are indicative of patience. 


Scalloped Paranips. 
Boil four medium sized parsnips till 
tender, drain very dry, and mash with two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Salt and pepper to 
taste, and add two tablespoonfuls of cream or 
milk. Put all into a stewpan, stir over the fire 
till the mixture bubbles. Then have some 
scallop shells buttered, and covered with bread- 
crambs; fill with the paranip mixture, scatter 
breadcrumbs over, dot with small pieces of 
butter, and brown in the oven. This quantity 
may also be put into a buttered pie-dish and 
treated in the same way. (Reply to JETBUEY.) 


Ox Tail and Piquante Sauce, 
If prepared as follows, will, Iam sure, prove 

as paniettotory as the dish you have abroad. 
Divide the tail into neat joints, soak them in 
galted water for an hour, put on in cold water, 
and let all come slowly to the boil; add salt, 
strain, and rinse well. Arrange the pieces at 
the bottom of a stewpan, add two onions, two 
carrots, a few peppercorns and cloves, and a 
small bunch of herbs, cover all with water, and 
allow to simmer for three hours. Probably by 
this time the smaller pieces will be tender. 
If so, take them out and continue the simmer- 
ing for another hour, or till the larger pieces 
are tender; thicken the gravy with oan 
flour. In a small saucepan make some 
‘quante sauce, thus: Mince some shallots 
ly, put them into the saucepan with two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and boil till the 
vinegar is nearly gone. Add some chopped 
gherkins ana olives, mix some of the thickened 
vy with them, boil up, arrange the tails on 
a bot dish. and pour the unstrained sauce over. 


Celery 

Is a sedative. It is for rheumatism 
and also for neuralgia. To preserve this valu- 
able pa in winter, dig it up on a dry 
day, and before it is injured by the frost cut 
off the leaves and the extra roots and lay in a 
dry, airy place for a few days until it is partially 
dried. en remove it toa cool cellar, where 
it will be Ea secure from the frost, and pack 
4 in sand, putting layers of sand and celery 

ternately. (Reply to VEGETARIAN.) 

The Economy of Brushes 

Is quite worth studying, as they quickl 
mount up to a heavy item in the years 
expenditure. A scubbing-brush that is left to 
soak in a bucket alt rots. Sweepin: 
brooms should never touch the floor exce; 
when in actual use; they should at once 
stood on the point of the handle, head 
upwards, against the wall if- there is not a 
broom-rack. Dusting brushes should have a 
string on the handle and 
be hung up after use. 
Brushes should all be 
washed from time to 
time as they get dirty, 
just as dusters do. 


CARA 


PARTICULARLY LADIES. 


Ladies who appreciate the advantages of a daily paper 
devoting a large portion of its space to matters of feminine 
interest always read the 


Duily Express 


then they know. 


Price One Halfpenny Daily of all Newsagents. 


Boys anéd THE SCOUT always remain firm and staunch friends. 


Met ne vit-- a 


NAILITE will be sent POST 
FREE on receipt of PO., M.0., 
or cheque value 3/1}. 


Odtainable only from 
NAILITE COMPANY 
4 


Featherstone 
© Helbora, E.C. 


Agents: SKUDDER & CO., 
olesale and Manufacturing 


Chemists and Asbestos Manufac- 
turers, 107 —s eaeet: London, 
.E., an 


A. H. JESSER, Dispensi 
Chenist, Salisbury Thsesa, twadon 
Wall, E.C. 
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Before 


Taking 


Fer Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use lose quantity, it being oo much strenger than « 


MUSIC! 


A Liberal Offer Made for a Limited Time Only. 
THREE SONGS FOR 7%.z. 


Are YOUR Pots and Pans taking 


MONKEY BRAND 


ta order to further popularise the series of PEARSON'S SIXPENNY mMUSIC, 
we are prepared to forward any THREB of the songs or pianoforte 
mentioned below post free for 734.. Only one set of three seags will be 
sent te the same person, and each application mast be accompanied by 
Chis aanocuncement cat cut trem the paper. 


Title Composer SONGS Title Composer 
ECHORS . .. RodertEden. |DORA? LAURA? Denbow fter Meals 
VENRTIA jw. -~ L. Denza. ’ e = a t ? 
morshO —€ ==" MELSOWS NAME... J. W. : 
A WHISPER OF LOVE MUtcaWellings aha vue ~ Gani” For Cooking Utensils, Knives and Forks, Crockery and Enamel. 
ey sates | Caine | SUrrescorsa pani cal denn 


ruxorostz pisces, tl GC XVWWOON'T )~6WASH CLOTHES. 


VALSE MATINALE .. Alfred Margis. KING'S GUARD MARCH Robert Eden. 


generous Itmnited taken af on M4. 
a nae geerra oes ob aes in cass to area aomapeiamanns, a ust bomatkete 
MUGIO DEPARTMENT, 17-18 Henrietta Street, Londen W.C. 


“NIo Better Food.”—0Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 


“I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


—SIR CHARLES CAMERON. C.B.. M.D., &x-President of the Royal College of Suraeons. Ireland 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LTD. 
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Concentrated 
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To Brighten New Year's Eve. 


Iw tho opinion of Vrxinc, who hails from Clapham 
Common, New Year’s Eve is rather too dull and 
prosaic an affair in this country. He suggests that 
it should be brightened by every householder 
throughout the United Kingdom hanging a Chinese 
lantern outside his door on New Year’s Eve. He 
says it would make everything look beautiful, and 
would be a very pretty way of welcoming in the 
year 1909.- I quite agree with you as to 
the artistic effect of such a scheme, but, before it 
could becoine universal, euch an idea would have to 
be boomed by every newspaper in the country. P.W. 
readers, at any rate, might make a start. 


This is a true story: There was once a man whose 
wife said unto him :— 


“Pp. Doubleyou “_Matchmaker. 


In its long career P.W. has played many parte, 
and now Nemo writes from Peebles to tell me that 
the cerise-covered one has been the glowing beacon 
which has led two of ite readers to bliss. Five years 

o Nemo was travelling alone in a railway carriage 
with a young lady who was a total stranger to him. 
Like a canny Scot, he read his P.I¥. through, not 
wasting any of it. Then the young lady timidly 
requested the loan of the paper. Nemo politely 
complied, of course. They exchanged names and 
addresses, attracted to one another by discovering 
that both were lovers of this paper. They met again. 
Friendship ripened into love. And this month Nemo 
and the young lady are to be united. He adds that, 
if the circulation of P.W. goes down one copy, Iam 
to understand that it will be because one copy will 
in future do where two were required bofore. 
I wish you both every happiness and prosperity, 
Newo. But don’t be in a hurry to drop that second 
copy. It may not be wanted during the honeymoon, 
but it is sure to come in useful when you settle down. 
Mzs. Nemo and yourself are sure to want a copy 
apiece when you sit in your happy home during the 
winter evenings, and try your hands at “ Changelets.”’ 


—“* Let us try our hand at Changelets.” To which 
he replied: ‘‘ My dear child,— 


My Lord the Executioner. 


M. L. T. sends me a letter dealing with those nice, 
cheerful people who earn their living by putting an 
abrupt end to the careers of their erring fellow- 
creatures. “I have heard,” he says, “that at one 
time the office of executioner was held in such honour 
that only a man of noble birth was regarded as 
competent to fill it. But this can hardly be a fact?” 
It is a fact, M. L. T. The offico of 
hangman was once considered a highly honourable 
one. In Germany, during the Middle Ages, it was 
considered derogatory to the dignity of a nobleman 
to allow a common person to touch him; so the heads- 
man was chosen from a family of aristocratic rank. 
Thus the high-born criminals went out of the world 
with the consolation of knowing that they had not 
been struck by a social inferior. Louis XI. of 
France had such a high opinion of executioners that 
he conferred a patent of nobility on his hangman, 
Tristram |’Hermite, and made him his constant com- 
panion and counsellor. 


—when all the brains of the cleverest readers of 
* Pearson’s Weekly ’ are— 
¢ 


How the Japs Pull Teeth. 

Marpewn Crry has heard that our little friends, the 
Japs, extract teeth by pullin them out with their 
fingers, disdaining the use of forceps, and he appears 
to doubt it. It is true, however, that the 
Japanese dentists used to pull out teeth in this way, 
Maren City. The youthful Jap who was destined to 
be a dentist was set to work when quite a baby to 

ull out with his fingers small pees, which had been 
Riven into a board. He was kept at this task for 
years, the original board being gradually changed 
for harder and harder ones, until at last it was 
gomething in the nature of ironwood, while the pegs 
Wore fixed in it as firmly as if they were nails. hen 
able to jerk these last out with ease—and his 
fingers, he was deemed fully qualified to experiment 
on the aching molars of his master’s patients. This 
method of training gave the dentists o the Mikado’s 
land a wonderful strength of wrist and finger. I 
use the past tense, as it is possible that the teeth- 
pullers ob Po have nowadays e in for European 
methods, and have invested in all the be gee 
of the dentist’s chamber of horrors, with which some 
of us are only too painfully familiar. 


Note.—A pen-Knife will 
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period should be that of 


considered by us to be the best. : 
right to purchase any of the other stories at our usual rates 
of aaa and all stories must be submitted under this 
condition. 


rarer only, 


PEARSON’S » WEEKLY. 


TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 
We are offering a prize of £200 for the best serial story 


received under the following conditions: 


Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid B cgen ome in this country, and the 
present day. 

“The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 

We reserve to ourselves the 


Manuscripts, which must be typewritten on one side of the 
should be addressed to the Fiction Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C., and 


should be marked ‘* £200 Story ’’ on the top left-hand corner 
of the envelope. They must arrive not later than Tuesday, 
March 16th, 1909. 


We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 
delivery of MSS., but where stamped addressed ats a ge are 
foslowet every endeavour wiil be made to assure their safe 
return in the event of their proving unsuitable. 


—trying for the prizes, how can we hope to win a 


prize?’’ At which rebuff— 


Tips, a Phrase, and Falling Leaves. 


A. McD. wants to know several things at the 
same time. He asks what was the origin of the 
word, “tip,” who first used the phrase “A leap in 
the dark,” and why leaves fall from the trees in 
the autumn. The Slang Editor is on 
strike, A. McD., and morosely states that, as no 
tips are likely to come his way, he sees no reason to 
trace the word to its original lair. My own idea is 
that it originated in “tip-top,” and was used to 
denote the height of felicity—something that stood 
on the very summit of desirable things. The phrase 
“A jeap i the dark,’? was first used by Disraeli in 
1867. Government of the day, at the head of 
which was Lord Derby, had just passed a new 
Reform Bill, which embodicd many momentous 
changes. Nobody could tell in advance how these 
changes would work in spraction, and Disraeli declared 
that, in passing the Bill, the Government was taking 
a leap in the dark—making .a big jump without 
knowing what would happen next. Leaves fall in 
the autumn because they dry up. The sap either 
ee or recedes into the trunk, and the leaves 

ie. 


—she, being a dutiful wife, said nothing, but in 
the quiet hours when he was away— 


Antique Calendars. 

“Ppacticatty everybody is investing in | new 
calendar, or having one given to them, at this time,” 
observes. Day or THE Monrn. “Can you tell me 
something about the origin of calendars? I suppose 
the first one ever used was & bit different from the 
tear-off variety one sees in all the shops for 
shilling?” It was different; yet f daresay 
the inventor of the first calendar was confident that 
no one would ever have the impudence to try to 
improve on his efforts. Calendars are believed to 
have been invented by the ancient Egyptians, but 
the calendar we use is derived, with considerable 
modifications and improvements, from that devi 
by the Romans. The calendar-maker of antiquity 
had a way of chopping up every month to contain 
the same number of days, and of bunching all the 
odd days which were left over together at the end 
of the year, so that they looked like forlorn outcasts. 
The ancient Romans began their year in March, and 
it was not until calendars had been in use for 
centuries that January was universally installed as 
the first month. 


—in the City, tried her hand at these Changelets, 
and found them very simple. Her best— 


The Clue of the Blotting Pad. 


“] peap in the papers recently,” writes M. R., 
“that two thieves robbed their landlady, and then 
fled, but that the detectives were enabled tp discover 
an address by the help of a blotting pad, and, by going 
to this address, ,arrested the fugitives. How could 
the detectives have discovered a clue by means of a 
blotting-pad?” They might have done it 
in various ways. The thieves might have been 
writing home, and might have blotted the envelope on 
the blotter, thus leaving & backward impression on 
the blotting-paper. The detectives, by holding this 
up before a mirror, would have easily read the address. 
Or the traces left on the blotting-paper might have 
been a portion of a letter, in which this address was 
referred to. When such incriminating traces on 
blotting-paper are too faint and indistinct to be 
decipherable as they stand, they can be photographed 
and magnified. A photograph of a sheet of ee 
paper has revealed marks, and even complete words 
and sentences, which were quite invisible on the 
paper itself, even when this was examined by a 
powerful microscope. : 


—attempt she showed to hubby, who sr i and 
said: ‘Very good indeed, but you’ 
An Unlucky Shop. 


“Some time since I had a legac 
intend to open a shop with the 


left me, and I 
ney,”’? R. C. in- 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose susggeetion for a title is used. 


——————— 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 7, 1909. 


forms me. “My chief difficulty has been to find a 
shop which will exactly suit my purposes, and I have 
spent many hours in tramping about on the quest. 
Now, at last, I have come across & shop which is just 
the thing, in my opinion. But I have been told 
that every tenant who has had this shop for yeare 
has come to grief, and that the place is unlucky. 
I don’t believo in such a thing as an unlucky shop 
myself, but my wife is nervous, and has begged me 
not to take tho premises.” —*——_—There are un- 
lucky shops, R. C. I don’t believe their ill-luck 
arises from the fact that they have been banned by 
a spiteful fairy, or because they are haunted b the 
ghost of a gentleman who, having failed himself, is 
nastily determined that nobody else shall succeed. 
But they may be in a neighbourhood where the right 
kind of customer never comes. Or they may be on 
the wrong side of tho street—that is, they may be 
on that side of the street where the sun can never 
shine, so that the shop, no matter how tastefully 
ot up, or how hard-working its proprietor, always 
cooks dingy and unattractive. I should not bother 
myself about any superstitious fancies; but, if your 
wife objects to the particular shop you have in your 
mind’s eye, I anla advise you not to take it. She 
would probably only be depressed and unhappy there, 
and this-would be a great handicap to you in your 
fight for success. 


rize.”’? So she never sent her 


—never, never win @ 
ut judge of her disgust— 


Changelet up, 


“ghow Your Ticket, Please!” 


Somz people appear to have a rooted objection te 
doing anything which the law of the land does no# 
compel them to do. A friend of ’Busire appears to 
belong to this category. He has been telling ’Busrrs 
that a passenger on an ordinary ’bus is not legal 
bound to show his ticket to the inspector on deman 
and that it is only the proprietors of vehicles which 
run on rails—railway trains and trams—who can 
lawfully demand to see the ticket. ’Busire and his 
friend have a small wager on the subject, and ask 
your editor to decide. Railways and tram- 
ways have to submit their by-laws to Parliament, 
and, consequently, these by-laws have more weight 
and authority than those drafted on their owm 
account by private companies. I think, however, 
that, as regards a traveller on a ’bus, it is the law 
that, by accepting his ticket, he agrees to abide by 
the by-laws of the ’bus company, provided these by- 
laws are displayed in the vehicle where he can sed 
them. But if no by-laws are displayed he cannos 
be legally compelled to obey any rules or ulations. 
The law apart, it is, in my opinion, 8 foolish pieod 
of obstinacy to to fall in with regulations 
which are merely intended to help harassed and 
worried pauls servants to carry out their work pro- 
perly and prevent dishonesty. 


—when the prize list was 
the very idea she ha 


ublished, to find that 
used had won— 


wed ‘Poetical Letter Competition. 


Tue winner in this contest for the best Christmas 
greeting in verse sent in is Mr. Victor C. Meyer, 
56 Finnart Street, Greenock, to whom we have fore 
warded a cheque for two guineas. 


—a £25 prize. Need we point the moral? We 
think not. 


The Harmless Page Heading. 


F. W. 8. believes that the | Baoan of placing the 
title of a book on the top of every page is super- 
fluous, and even sn insult to the intelligence of the 
reader, since it only reminds him hundreds of times 
of what he is reading when he doesn’t require any, 
such reminder. He even falls foul of the repetition 
of the heading Pearson’s Weekly at the top of each 
page of his favourite paper, though he sugar-coats 

is pill by kindly adding that one has only to glance 
at the contents of any page to know instantly, by 
the transcendant quality of the literary matter, thad 
it could only belong to one publication in the 
universe. hat is very nice of you, 
F. W. 9. Like everything else, these page headings 
have a reason for their existence. In the early days, 
printing presses were clumsy affairs, and, had the 
number of the page been put in @ corner by itself, 
with all the pressure resting on it, it would have 
been driven through the paper. So the printers had 
to devise something that would carry off part of the 
pressure, or equalise it, and page headings were the 
result. The title of the work was the most obvious 
page heading. Nowadays, owing to the perfection 
of machinery, they could be done away with, but 
they are retained, partly through stren of cus 
and partly because they certainly add a finish 
appearance to each page. As to the mepetition of 
the words Pearson’s Weekly at the top of all our pages 
—well, do you think it possible to have too much 
of a good thing? ; 
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Keep Bovril in the House 


Why not arrange for a cup of hot Bovril every morning about eleven o'clock 
all through the winter? It is easily made—a cup, some hot water, and a 
spoonful of Bovril are all you need. Bovril invigorates the whole system— 
helps you to do the work of the day—fortifies you against colds and chills. 
It is so handy, too, for impromptu meals, invalid cookery, and tasty dishes. 
Everyone should keep a bottle of Bovril in the house. 


Bovril helps you to eat and feeds you 


HELPS YOU TO EAT — because AND FEEDS . YOU—because Bovril 
Bovril contains in a highly concentrated contains the albumen and fibrine of the 
form the stimulative properties ‘of the he vi f oat Se 9 
beef. It excites the appetite and causes a Heer : . mere Se ae seater . 
natural flow of the gastric juices. _ It POWEr SD DORE ae is power te 

nourish is due entirely to the albumen 


makes a man hungry for the very food 
it itself supplies. and fibrine—the proteids of Beef. 


Bovril contains all | 
the goodness of beef 


During the season of colds and chills it is unsafe 
to be without Bovril. And in these days of 
cheap,. adulterated imitations it is imprudent to try 
substitutes for Bovril. Bovril cannot be bought 
in penny’ packets.. Bovril is sold as Bovril, and . 
under no other name. Insist upon Bovril and see 
that you get it. . 
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